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CHAPTEE I. 

A GABDEN PABTY. 

A GLOBious February day at Nice — as warm 
and bright as May would be in most climates. 

The villa stood on the height towards 
Cimies, commanding an extended view over 
the town and the sea, reaching away to An- 
tibes on the right, and up nearly to Mentone 
upon the left. 

It was sunset — the marvellous sunset of 
the Eiviera, In the background rose the 
ohve-crowned hills and' rainbow tinted moun- 
tains. Below, stretched meadows and groves; 
in the middle distance Nice gleamed in the 
evening^ light like some eK-land city. Then 
came the sweep of the sea — green near the 
shore, silver beyond — then a great plain of 
purple spreading out to the horizon's verge 
and blending with the azure and amber of the 
sky. 

VOL. I. 1 
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The lower windows of the villa were open ; 
Yeran,da8 and balconies were filled with merry- 
groups ; laughing voices sounded across the 
lawn and among the shrubberies; one of 
Strauss' waltzes rang down from the ball- 
room, which had been improvised back of the 
breakfast- tent — the whole scene gay and 
animated enough to have stirred the pulse of 
an anchorite. 

Hilda Morrison, the daughter of the host, 
was standing near the gates, smTOunded by 
a group of her young friends — Charles Sea- 
forth among them — all, in spite of their youth, 
sufficiently attfacted by the wonderful pano- 
rama to be loath to quit their post even for 
the dancing-room. 

Colonel Morrison and Julian Lascelles had 
come out of the house and seated themselves 
in a summer-house near the entrance of the 
grounds, to enjoy the solace of a quiet cigar. 

The music swelled more gaily forth, the 
group on the knoll still lingered, the men in 
the clematis-covered arbour smoked tranquilly 
on. 

Suddenly, there was the sound of wheels 
and horses' hoofs rushing wildly along the 
descent above the house. 

The two gentlemen hurried out of the sum- 
mer-house to the place where Hilda and her 
companions were standing. 
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They saw a carriage coming from the direc- 
tion of Cimies. The horses were dashing 
madly forward, and they could perceive that 
some portion of the harness was broken and 
the coachman had entirely lost control over 
the frightened animals. They could see, too, 
a lady, seated in the barouche, her hands 
twisted in the straps hanging from either side 
of the hood, (which was fortunately raised and 
prevented her being thrown out by the sway- 
ing of the vehicle,) sitting perfectly motion- 
less, and her head drooped so that her face 
was hidden. 

There was a second's horrified silence among 
the group of lookers-on. Then Hilda Morri-- 
son shrieked, and the other girls followed her 
example. 

As if that cry had restored his power of 
thought and action, Julian Lascelles bounded 
across the slope and out into the road, shout- 
ing to the coachman in French, — 

* Turn them in at the gates — at the gates ! ' 

It was the one hope of safety. Just below 
the house the road narrowed ; to the left was 
a precipitous descent of many feet, the car- 
riage already so near the edge that a plunge 
down seemed imminent. 

' In at the gates ! ' repeated Lascelles. 

Coachman and footman recovered sanity 
enough to try and obey the command. Las- 
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celles had caught up a large white umbrella 
lying on a bench in the summer-house ; he 
spread it full in the faces of the terrified 
horses. They swerved, turned, one wheel 
struck the gate-post, and was held fast. 

Most of the guests had strayed away to 
the dancing-room before the accident, but Mrs. 
Morrison and the English clergyman were 
still standing with several people on the 
veranda, and witnessed the disaster. 

* It is Madame Jastram's carriage ! ' the 
rector exclaimed ; and they all flew down the 
walk, reaching the gates just as Lascelles had 
opened the door of the barouche, while 
Colonel Morrison and Seaforth were aiding the 
servants to unfasten the traces of the harness. 

The lady in the carriage had neither stirred 
nor looked up ; her veil had fallen over her 
face, and hid it completely. 

* You are safe ! ' Julian Lascelles said, try- 
ing to speak calmly. * Let me help you 
out.' 

The lady lifted her hand and pushed back 
her veil. Frightened as everybody Was, for 
an instant not a man or woman there could 
think of anything but the marvellous beauty 
of the countenance which met their gaze. 

How can I describe it ? The greatest painters 
and the most cunning sculptors of our age have 
essayed scores of times to reproduce those 
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lineaments, but in every case the attempt has 
been, to my mind, a failure. 

Heavy masses of auburn hair were folded 
back across the low, broad forehead, from 
beneath whose dark, arched brows looked the 
great brown eyes, full of a mysterious despair 
and patient resignation, to which, it seemed, 
no human being possessed the clue. A mouth 
that held the pride of Lucifer in its curve, yet 
was capable of expressing sweetness such as 
Sassoferrato alone has succeeded in makiug 
live on the lips of his baby-angels. A com- 
plexion so wonderful in its clearness and fair- 
ness that one could almost believe one beheld 
the reaHzation of the lovely old Norse legend 
of the snow statue transformed into a woman 
just when the glow of sunset shone upon it. 

A face which was young, and yet had no 
youth iQ it. Not a line traced on cheek or 
forehead ; five-and-twenty, the most the 
harshest censor would have given Madelaine 
Jastram in point of age, yet I think no acute 
observer ever looked at her without feeling 
that she must have suffered during untold 
yeai^ the tortures of purgatory to give that 
perfect face its expression. 

How did she look ? If I could only teU ! 
As if, in the glory of womanhood, some super- 
human agony had smitten her and frozen , her 
features before a single radiance of their 
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beauty could fade — made her immortal, too, 
for those eyes were like the eyes of a spirit 
that had watched its own misery for a thou- 
sand ages ! 

Ah,, it sounds so exaggerated, and yet so 
feeble ! I wish, now, I had not begun the 
task of trying to give you some faint idea of 
her — ^but let it stand. 

I tell you that for an instant they aU re- 
mained positively spellbound. Across Julian 
Lascelles' face passed an expression of 
troubled joy like that a man might wear 
who has suddenly caught sight of some 
priceless treasure which had once floated 
within his reach, been lost, and now ap- 
peared anew, but as far beyond his grasp as 
before. 

* Madame Jastram ! ' he exclaimed. 

She looked at him ; her glance wandered to 
those near, then went back to him. 

Every fanciful person in the group had the 
same thought as that which struck Lascelles. 
She. was not frightened, not overpowered by 
the sudden sense of relief from peril, but she 
could not forgive them for having snatched 
her from the death which a few seconds before 
had seemed so close, so certain ! 

Up bustled the rector and the English 
doctor. It chanced that both had the privi- 
lege of being on speaking terms with her — an 
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advantage scarcely anybody else in Nice could 
claim. 

* Wine ! sal-volatile ! ' shouted the fussy 
little medical man, skipping into the air and 
descending full upon the rector's tenderest toe, 
on purpose — the rector has always believed — 
to prevent his reaching the lady first. 

^ Kun for some wine,' Hilda whispered to 
Charles Seaforth, and off he dashed. 

* My dear, dear lady ! ' groaned the rector 
— the groan was owing to the assault made by 
the doctor upon his pedal extremity. 

Mr. Lascelles still kept his post by the 
carriage, one hand resting on the door. 

"Be good enough to step a little aside," 
puffed the doctor, with another skip and 
possibly sinister intention in regard to Las- 
celles' toes. * Let me feel your pulse, dear 
Madame Jastram. Be calm — the danger is 
over — ^be calm.' 

She had begun to tremble a little when she 
looked at Lascelles .; but as the doctor spoke 
she controlled herself, and the half-smile with 
which she turned toward him was too ironical 
to be pleasant. 

* I must not excite sympathy under false 
pretences,' she said. (I think no human being 
who once heard that voice could ever forget 
its slow, silver ring.) * I am not in the least 
frightened.' 
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^ The shock ! ' panted the doctor. ^ There 
is always the shock. Nerves, dear madame — 
unfortunately we all have nerves.' 

* I believe they were forgotten in my ana- 
tomy,' she replied, quietly. 

* Wonderful self-control — surprising firm- 
ness ! ' ejaculated the rector, still with a 
tendency to a groan in his articulation. 

* If I might ask you to move ? ' repeated 
the fat doctor to Lascelles. 

But Lascelles was deaf to his entreaties, so 
the doctor ran round to the other side, and 
wedged himself in between the gate-post and 
the carriage, evidently intending to climb 
into the vehicle. But he had not taken his 
stomach into consideration, and that trouble- 
some (and in his case preponderant) organ 
held him fast, and he was squeezed into 
momentary silence, to the rector's secret 
exultation. 

Madame Jastram turned again toward Julian 
Lascelles. 

' I would thank you if I could,* she said. 
' Your presence of mind saved me and those 
poor men from a great danger.' 

\Let me beg you to get out, madame,' Mrs. 
Morrison said, in her sweet, cordial way. 
* Allow my husband to give you his arm up to 
the house — you ought to rest.' 

^ I thank you a thousand times; but it really 
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is not necessary,' she replied. * I am quite 
ashamed of the scene I have made already.' 

* I — I'm so frightened yet ! ' exclaimed little 
Mrs. Morrison, and began to sob and laugh at 
once. * I can't think how you can be so quiet 
about it.' 

The doctor here got his voice back, and 
panted : * The nerves will have ' 

But Colonel Morrison cut him short by 
reiterating his wife's request. 

* Please don't make me feel that I am rude 
by forcing me to refuse,' Madame Jastram 
said, bestowing a smile upon him which gave 
the colonel an internal flutter in spite of his 
fifty years and entire devotion to his wife. 
* I am anxious to get home. I see that my 
servants have got their senses back, and are 
arranging the harness.' 

* But the horses will not be safe after their 
fright — at least let me offer you a pair of my 
own,' the colonel said. 

'You are too good; but there is no 
danger ' 

Here the rector interrupted her. 

' On no account,' said he — ' on no account. 
As a man — as a clergyman, Madame Jastram 
— I must protest against your using those 
dreadful beasts.' 

'I fear that, as a wilful woman, I must 
insist,' she said, but addressing the colonel. 
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* If you will kindly help me out — the horses 
know me.' 

' Oh, please don't go near them ! ' cried 
Mrs. Morrison. * There's one kicking now ! ' 

But Madelaine Jastram descended from the 
carriage, spoke another word of thanks to Mrs. 
Morrison in passing, and walked on to the 
horses, laying a hand on each. 

They hoth stood quiet, pushing their heads 
close against her dainty palms. 

* They will stand now like lambs ! ' the 
coachman exclaimed in French, turning to- 
wards the colonel. \ There's not a horse in 
the stables but worships madame.' 

The doctor had freed himself by this time. 
Up he and the rector rushed, nearly tumbling 
over each other in their haste, and both began 
to remonstrate and advise. 

' Madame Jastram, I implore ' 

* Dear lady. Providence has ' 

* Gentlemen,' said she, * it really is not a 
case either for ghostly or Esculapian counsels. 
The horses will take me home quite safely.' 

The words sound almost harsh, set down in 
black and white, but her voice was so sweet, 
her manner at once so stately and so depreca- 
tory, that the two men were incKned to feel 
they had received a compliment. 

Just then back came Hilda and Charles 
Seaforth, with a bottle of wine and a glass. 
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Hilda approached Madame Jastram, and 
said, — 

* You must please drink this,' and she filled 
the glass. * Why, papa, what do you mean by 
letting madame stand ? ' 

Madelaine Jastram looked at the glowing 
vision of girlish loveliness which had so unex- 
pectedly appeared before her, and those about 
her saw a softer expression cross her features — 
an expression so sweet, so strangely pathetic, 
that they wondered how an instant before they 
could have thought the beautiful face touched 
by a shadow of pride. 

She took the glass from Hilda's hand.. 

* If you will tell me your name, that I may 
have the pleasure of drinking to your happi- 
ness, I will take it,' she said. 

*I am Hilda Morrison,' the girl replied, 
with a blush which made her prettier than 
ever. 

* Your daughter, madame ? ' Madelaine Jas- 
tram said, turning towards Mrs. Morrison. 

* Yes, my spoiled, wilful baby.' 

* You are fortunate in having her to spoil, 
and she fortunate in having you to be spoiled 
by,' said Madelaine. 

She drank the wine and gave the glass to 
Seaforth, who stood staring at her with all his 
might. 

Again the rector and the doctor were seized 
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by the same impulse at the same instant — 
again each dashed forward, exclaiming, — 

* In the agitation ' 

* I quite forgot ' 

By this time the doctor had found the par- 
son's pet toe a second time, and completely 
silenced the reverend gentleman, thus leaving 
the field clear for himself. 

* Madame Jastram, permit me — the honour 
— delighted to — ^parties whom I hold in such 
esteem — ^madame — Colonel and Mrs. Morri- 
son ' 

His breath was gone now, from the reckless 
manner in which he had expended it, in his 
fear lest the parson might recover enough to in- 
terrupt him, and physical torture could no longer 
force the rector to lose all share in the glory. 

* And Mr. Lascelles,' said he, ^ and Mr. Sea- 
forth ! Dear madame, as I have been allowed 
the great — the very great privilege of forming 
your acquaintance in the course of my minis- 
terial duties, it gives me un — unbounded plea- 
sure thus to — to ' 

The doctor bore down upon him, but the 
rector had learned wisdom and had not ceased 
to watch his antagonist out of the tail of his 
eye. With an agiHty which would have done 
credit to an acrobat, he put Mrs. Morrison 
between himself and danger, and continued, 
in his most throaty voice : 
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^ Having, as I say, made Madame Jastram's 
acquaintance in the course of my parocliial 
duties — or, rather, I should say, having been 
sought out by her in order that I might aid 
in distributing sums so munificent — ^the plea- 
sure of making known to each other persons 
whom I hold in such esteem as I do the lady 
in question and Colonel and Mrs. Morrison — " 

He had hopelessly involved himself again, 
and Madame Jastram took advantage of his 
apoplectic condition to turn toward the colonel 
and his wife and say quietly : 

* I have to thank Mr. Peters for his kindly 
intentions, and you for your hospitality ; but 
in his kindness Mr. Peters has gone further 
than he ought. He knows nothing of me 
except that, out of my superabundance, I 
have been able to assist him in his charitable 
plans ' 

* The most munificent ! ' wheezed the rector. 
But she went on, remorselessly : 

* And it would not be right for me to allow 
him to forget that we are such entire strangers 
that I can lay no claim to be presented to his 
friends.' 

There was no emotion of any sort in her 
voice; she uttered the words just as she 
might have done the most ordinary and com- 
monplace speech. Accustomed as they were 
to meeting any social exigency which could 
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possibly arise, both the colonel and Mrs. 
Morrison were at a loss how to reply ; but 
Hilda, in her girlish freedom from restraint, 
displayed an unconscious tact in her reply 
which served the needs of the moment better 
than any remark from the most practised 
woman of the world could have done. 

' We have been so anxious to know you ! -' 
she exclaimed, eagerly, taking Madame Jas- 
tram's hand in hers, and holding it fast. 'We 
have all talked so much about you. Mamma 
wanted so much to make your acquaintance ! 
I am sure you have seen us, I have made 
papa drive past your grounds every day, just 
in the hope of seeing you. Please do be 
willing to know us ! We are rather nice 
people, and as for papa, he is delightful.' 

There was a little laugh from the three to 
whom she spoke. Standing still aloof, and 
watching always Madelaine Jastram, it seemed 
to Lascelles that a faint dew dimmed her eyes 
as she said, — 

' I was wondering, Miss Morrison, why my 
garden looked so fresh and pretty of late. I 
know now — you have been smiling at my 
flowers.' 

Just then there came the sound of fresh 
voices. A number of people appeared round 
a turn in the path from the house. The 
rumour of the accident had spread among the 
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guests, and neither politeness nor any other 
feeling could master the curiosity felt to see, 
and perhaps enjoy the opportunity of speaking 
with Madame Jastram, in regard to whom all 
Nice had been wild for the past six weeks. 

She turned to the colonel, and said in a 
voice that was fairly imploring in its earnest- 
ness, — 

^ I want so much to get home ! If you will 
add to the great obligation I already owe you 
by telling my servants to make haste ! ' 

The colonel went back to the carriage, from 
which they had all moved away while talking. 

*I wish we could persuade you to stop,' 
Mrs. Morrison said, divided between a dread 
of appearing intrusive and a desire to show 
this woman, who, whether she willed it or not, 
charmed whomsoever she met, that she desired 
to make every possible friendly overture. 

* Thanks ; you are only too good. I can- 
not, indeed ' 

The colonel returned before she could say 
more. 

* I am very sorry, madame,' he said, ' but 
the harness cannot be made safe. You must 
at least remain while the servants go to my 
stables with the horses and change it.' 

* Ah, then, you will come up to the house,' 
Mrs. Morrison added. 

Julian Lascelles saw a shadow of acute pain 
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flit over the lady's face. Hilda caught it, 
too. 

* Mamma,' she said, * nobody is to worry 
Madame Jastram any longer — she looks ready 
to faint. You must all go away, and she and 
I will sit in the summer-house until the horses 
are ready. We have teased her unmercifully, 
quite forgetting what a fright she has just 
had.' 

* Yes,' said Madelaine, in a low voice, * I 
think I was frightened.' 

^ Mamma,' whispered Hilda, * do take the 
rector and the doctor off — ^they'll kill her! 
She will have an attack of nerves, just as you 
do sometimes. Make these people go back.' 

Mrs. Morrison privately ordered her hus- 
band to dispose of the two men, and she her- 
self took Charles Seaforth's arm and moved 
toward the party descending the path. 

* Let us go to the summer-house, madame,' 
said Hilda, as the whole crowd disappeared, 
the colonel carrying off the doctor and rector 
by sheer muscular force. 

* For — ^for a little,' said Madelaine. 

Hilda looked at her ; she was deathly white. 

^ You are faint ! ' she exclaimed, in alarm. 
*Lean on me.' 

*Let me give madame my arm to the 
arbour, then I will leave you,' said a voice 
close behind them. 
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Hilda turned quickly and saw Mr. Lascelles. 

* Oh, let him help you ! ' she cried, eagerly. 
Madame Jastram allowed him to place her 
hand in his arm, and he and Hilda between 
them supported her to the summer-house and 
seated her on a bench. 

* There's a fountain yonder, Mr. Lascelles,' 
said Hilda. ^ Bring some water, do ! Here 
is the glass.' 

As he was hastening to obey her appeal, a 
cry from her caused him to look round. . 

Madelaine Jastram had slid back in her 
seat, her head resting on Hilda's shoulder — 
she had fainted completely away. 

At first neither Hilda nor Mr. Lascelles were 
greatly alarmed by the fainting-fit, but it lasted 
so long that they began to look at each other 
with a sudden terror. Lascelles brought water 
from the fountain ; they bathed her forehead 
and chafed her hands, but there she lay as 
they had placed her on the bench, white and 
motionless as a dead woman. 

Hilda was too much occupied with her task, 
and too full of sympathy and fear, to notice 
Mr. Lascelles' face, else she might have ob- 
served that he had turned nearly as pale as 
their patient, and that his mouth was set like 
iron under the curve of his moustache. 

*We shall have to bring mamma,' Hilda 
said, at length ; * I am frightened. I never 

VOL. I. 2 
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saw anybody faint like that. Oh, she can^t be 

dead ! ' 

* Good God, no ! ' Lascelles answered, almost 
in a whisper. 

'Perhaps we ought to have the doctor — 
only she might be annoyed afterward at our 
having called him. Oh, I don't know what to 
do ! ' continued Hilda. 

' If we could get her into the house without 
all those people seeing us ! ' Lascelles ex- 
claimed, impatiently. 

' We could go through the grotto — ^it is just 
beyond that middle path — then we should come 
out at the back entrance, close by the house- 
keeper's room,' Hilda explained. *But how 
are we to get her there ? Perhaps you had 
better run up and call Walton — ^that's the 
housekeeper, and she's very sensible — ^to help 
us.' 

'I can carry her easily enough,' Lascelles 
replied. 

He was a tall, powerfully built man, with all 
his muscles hardened by the athletic exercises 
so much practised in our day ; but his whole 
frame quivered as he raised the insensible 
form, and had his face not been turned from 
Hilda, she would have seen an expression of 
strange joy brighten it through its pallor and 
distress. 

Hilda walked on in advance to show him 
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the way. They passed through the grotto, 
down a covered path, and presently emerged 
close to the house. 

*In here,' Hilda said, pointing to an open 
door. 

He followed her into the room, and laid his 
burden on a sofa. Just at that moment Walton 
herself entered. 

She waited neither for explanation or to be 
frightened, but unlocked one of her numerous 
closets, and was ready with every possible 
remedy before another woman would have 
finished her first shriek. 

^ Must we have the doctor ? ' Hilda asked. 

*I don't know what for, unless to make 
matters worse, miss,' replied Walton, dryly. 

* Or mamma ? ' 

* Then we should have two fainting ladies 
instead of one,' returned Walton, composedly. 
* Just you trust to me, Miss Hilda. I'll bring 
her round, or my name isn't Jane.' 

Walton was given to the threat of being 
prepared to deny her baptismal appellation on 
the slightest provocation; but as she always 
succeeded in whatever she undertook, there 
was little probability of her being reduced to 
the unpleasant alternative which her menace 
held. 

* It lasts very long,' Lascelles said, in a low 
tone. 
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Walton gave him a sharp glance, as if she 
had three minds to contradict him on the spot, 
but contented herself with a sniff, intended to 
express disparagement of his masculine judg- 
ment. 

Hilda looked at him, too, as he stood with 
one hand resting on the back of the sofa, and 
for the first time noticed his extreme pallor. 

* The exertion was too much for you,' she 
said. ^ Walton, Mr. Lascelles brought Madame 
Jastram all the way from the summer-house in 
his arms.' 

* Then, Miss Hilda,' returned Walton, * you 
had better give the gentleman a glass of sherry 
— there's a bottle on the table.' 

* No, thanks,' he said. 

But Hilda poured out a glass of wine, and 
held it toward him. 

* Nobody ever disputes Walton's orders,' she 
said, with a smile. * Oh, dear, Walton, will 
she never come to ? ' 

^Yes, she will, in less than ten minutes,' 
replied that autocrat. ^ I must loosen her dress 
now ; ' and she bestowed a grim nod upon Mr. 
Lascelles, which he interpreted to mean that 
his presence was no longer needed. 

*I will wait outside, Miss Morrison,' he 
said ; * if you want me, you have only to call.' 

He went away, and Hilda and Walton pur- 
sued their labours. 
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Suddenly the fainting woman heaved a sigh. 

* She will do now,' whispered Walton. *I 
never saw a worse fainting-fit, that I will say I 
And so this is Madame Jastram ? ' 

* Isn't she beautiful ? ' returned Hilda. 

'All flesh is grass, and man is like the 
sparks that fly upwards,' replied Walton, 
sententiously, for of late she had taken to 
wandering among dissenting chapels, was 
inoHned to hold gloomy and sHghting views in 
regard to humanity, and also given to quoting 
texts and maxims, which she joined or altered 
according to her fancy. 

* She is the loveliest creature I ever beheld,' 
said Hilda, indignantly. *I wouldn't have 
believed any human creature could be so 
beautiful.' 

* Humph I ' said Walton. * Man comes and 
goes like a shadow, and the same rule holds 
good for woman,' and she applied the smelling- 
salts anew to the nose of her patient. * There, 
she's coming round.' 

With a slow, gasping breath, that was like 
a sob, Madelaine Jastram opened her eyes, 
and even prosaic Walton was fairly startled 
by their superhuman beauty. 

' I wouldn't own it to Miss Hilda,' was 
Walton's thought, ' but she's grand enough to 
be an angel. Only what those eyes mean is 
more than I can tell.' 
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Madame muttered a few words in a foreign 
language ; although Hilda did not understand 
their import, she knew that the language was 
Swedish. After this, madame lay quite still 
for several moments, looking from Hilda to 
the stiff-backed housekeeper, as if not quite 
reahzing where she was. 

* You are better now,' Hilda said, softly. 

Madame smiled, and put out her hand. 

^ Miss Hilda,' said Walton, loftily, * if you'll 
mention to the lady that, for a little, she'd do 
better not to try to talk or stir, it's my opinion 
you'd do the right thing.' 

Hilda knelt by the sofa, and took Madame 
Jastram's hand in hers, while Walton went to 
the table in search of sherry, and came back, 
saying,— 

^ Now, Miss Hilda, if you'll raise the lady's 
head, so that she can drink this wine, we've 
done as much for her as any doctor in Nice 
could, faculty and all.' 

'And done it much better,' madame said, as 
she drank the wine. * I am quite well again, 
I assure you. I never do faint — I cannot 
think why I should have chosen to-day of all 
others. I am keeping you from your guests, 
Miss Morrison.' 

' No, no, I like to stay. Please let me.' 

' It was so good of you not to disturb any 
one else ! ' 
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* Mr. Lascelles was in the summer-hoase — 
lie brought you up,' Hilda explained. 

Just then there came a tap at the door. 
Walton was busy putting away her bottles, 
so Hilda went herself and opened it. Mr. 
Lascelles was standing on the steps. 

^ Is she better ? ' he asked. 

* Oh, yes ; almost well.' 

He was settling a flower in his button-hole, 
and did not look up. If he could have pos- 
sessed a fault in Hilda's eyes, she would have 
thought him rather indifferent. 

* There has been great inq[uiry for you. 
Miss Morrison,' he continued. ^ I was obliged 
at last to explain to your mother what had 
happened. I think she and the colonel are 
coming here.' 

* I must teU madame,' HUda said. 

He bowed and went down the steps. Hilda 
closed the door and returned to the sofa. 

* Could you see mamma ? ' she asked, 
rather timidly. 

After an instant's hesitation Madame Jast- 
ram raised herself and began arranging her dress. 

* Between my obstinacy in refusing her 
kind invitation and my absurdity in fainting, 
she must think me worse than a savage,' 
madame said, with a tremulous laugh. ^I 
shall be glad to offer her my excuses if she 
will kindly come in.' 
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'If you could only know how we have 
longed to make your acquaintance ! ' cried 
Hilda, eagerly. ' In spite of the danger and 
all, I cannot help being glad of the chance to 
see and speak with you.' 

The expression on Madelaine Jastram's 
face was a very strange one. She took Hilda's 
hand and pressed it to her lips — ^too common 
an action among excitable continentals to 
excite any surprise in the girl's mind. 

' How old are you ? ' she asked, abruptly. 

' I shall be eighteen in a few months.' 

Again madame gave her a quick, eager look. 

* Eighteen in a few months,' she repieated. 
' I should have thought you older than that.' 

' Yes, everybody does ; I always get the 
credit of being nineteen/ Hilda said, laughing. 
' Ah ! there is mamma,' she added, as a second 
knock interrupted their conversation. 

Walton opened the door and showed not 
only Mrs. Morrison, but the colonel ; though 
he discreetly paused on the threshold till his 
wife should learn whether a masouHne presence 
was permissible. . 

' May my husband come in, too ? ' Mrs. 
Morrison asked. 

' I am only too happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of offering my excuses to you both,' 
madame said. 

' Excuses ! ' exclaimed the colonel, as he 
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followed his wife into the room. * For having 
run the risk of getting your neck broken, and 
being ill afterward ? ' 

* Why didn't you send for the doctor, 
Hilda ? ' her mother asked. 

^ Because I was afraid it might annoy 
madame,' Hilda answered. 'Besides, you 
know Walton is better than ten doctors.' 

* Indeed she is,' added madame. 

Walton pretended not to hear, but her grim 
face was puckered into a portentous scowl in 
her effort to repress a smile of satisfaction. 

* As for this young lady,' continued madame, 
' succouring troublesome strangers in distress 
is evidently her special mission.' 

' She is as happy as a bird at being able to get 
near you, madame,' laughed the colonel. ' She 
has done nothing but rave about you since she 
first set eyes on you. I tell her you are her first 
grande 'passion. Girls must have one, youknow.' 

* She could not find a more grateful object,' 
returned madame, in her graceful way, gently 
patting the little hand she still held. 

* Ah, then, you will come sometimes to see 
us ! ' cried Hilda impulsively. 

' My dear,' said her mother, * you forget 
that it is not quite fair to Madame Jastram to 
tease her just now.' 

'All the samfe, I hope Hilda will insist,' 
said the colonel. 
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* And I am afraid I should feel inclined to 
scold her myself if she did not/ rejoined Mrs. 
Morrison. 

* I never do make visits — never ! ' exclaimed 
madame, hurriedly. ^ I thank you so much. 
I am ashamed to appear so rude, so churlish, 
but it is a rule of years. Pray, pray do not 
think me an utter savage.' 

Mrs. Morrison felt offended, but conven- 
tionally she was too thorough a lady to do 
more than indulge in the slightest possible 
elevation of her eyebrows (she could not resist 
that little vengeance) as she said, with 
elaborate sweetness, — 

^ At least we must insist on your remaining 
for the evening, since chance has given us the 
great pleasure of your company.' 

^ Please do ! ' added Hilda, with a pleading 
face, more difficult to resist than all Mrs. 
Morrison's courtesy. 

* Let me give you my arm, madame,' said 
the colonel. 

' We will go into the salons ^^ observed Mrs. 
Morrison. ^ There are only a few people there. 
Nearly everybody is in the ballroom.' 

Eefusal was out of the question. Madame 
accepted the position with the most perfect 
tact. She allowed the colonel to lead her 
away, and began talking easily and naturally 
upon indifferent subjects. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

IN THE BALLEOOM. 

It was dusk now. The drawing-rooms were 
lighted, but there were not more than a score 
of people scattered through them, though, as 
it happened, these groups were composed of 
the leading spirits in the gay society of Nice. 

The Morrisons were, from position and their 
agreeable qualities, upon the topmost wave of 
public favour. The colonel was an American, 
rich as Rothschild, and as charming as if he 
had been a disreputable Bohemian. His wife 
was an Englishwoman of good family, young 
still, and exceedingly pretty, and Hilda was 
voted the most beautiful girl in Nice, so of 
course the highest and mightiest among the 
varied lands represented in the bewitching 
town had been glad to honour to-day's fete 
with their presence. 

It was utterly impossible for Madame 
Jastram to avoid introductions. Princes and 
duchesses, Enghsh nobility and Knickerbocker 
exclusiveness, were one and all determined to 
push matters to the point of the bayonet in 
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order to know a woman whose rarely seen 
beauty had electrified Nice whenever it ap- 
peared ; a woman evidently possessed of a 
colossal fortune, whose name was well known 
as the author of two novels and a play written 
in French, each of which had been the rage in 
its successive season, and who had, into the 
bargain, exhibited pictures at Burlington 
House and the Paris Salon which had taken 
rank among the works of the most popular 
artists. 

If I were to hve to be a thousand, I shall 
never forget how Madelaine Jastram looked 
that night. 

She had laid aside her bonnet before enter^ 
ing the drawing-rooms ; her dress was of that 
peculiar tint of reseda which, before new 
names came up, used to be called tea-colour, 
reUeved by trimmings of Nile-blue. Though 
not a * costume intended for lamp-light, it 
looked — as whatever she wore always looked — 
the most becoming attire she could have 
chosen. 

She acted like a woman who had deter- 
mined to enjoy the passing hour to the full, 
as if it had been an experience entirely set 
apart from her actual life, present and to 
come ; but naturally people in general were 
too much occupied with themselves and their 
own wishes and plans to notice this. 
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She was the centre of attraction, and fasci- 
nated men and women alike, not only by the 
spell of her peerless loveliness, but the charm 
of her conversation. It was never either 
stilted or strained, yet no matter how ordinary 
the subject, she beautified it by the glory of 
her fancy, her unparalleled power of diction, 
till the commonplace topic was brightened 
like a stream that flows over gold-dust and 
precious stones. 

Hilda had been captured and taken away 
into the ballroom, but she made Madame 
Jastram promise that she would not leave 
before her return. 

Julian Lasoelles found an opportunity spon 
after Hilda's departure to approach the lady 
and hold a moment's uninterrupted conver- 
sation. 

He said, in a low voice, — 

* I have done myself the honour of calling 
upon you twice, madame.' 

* I found your cards,' she answered. * As it 
chanced, I was out on both occasions ; but — 
pray do not think me rude — I receive no 
visits.' 

* They told me so,' returned he, sadly. 
* You will forgive me for having been con- 
ceited enough to hope you might make an 
exception in my favour.' 

* I cannot,' she said. ^ If it were possible, 
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I would — I cannot I I do not forget what I 
owe to you, Mr. Lascelles — my life 1 Once in 
the East — now here. The boon is an unwel- 
come one, as I told you in the desert, but I 
am grateful just the same where you are 
personally concerned, because I recognize and 
do justice to your courage and your great 
kindness.' 

^ That is all you can say to me ? ' he asked. 
' I must not come again ? ' 

^ I receive no visitors,' she replied. ' I told 
you once that I was a woman dead and buried, 
without so much as a name on her tomb. I 
meant every word.' 

^ If I was wrong in coming, I beg your 
pardon,' he said, with a proud humiHty which 
rendered his rather stern features fairly hand- 
some. 

^ Oh ! ' she replied, quickly, ^ do not judge 
me harshly, do not think me ungrateful. I 
look back on those three days in the desert, 
on those hours in Cairo, as among the plea- 
sant est in my life. They are over. I told 
you then, and I must repeat it now, if I had 
been an inhabitant of another world, thrown 
momentarily within your sphere and then 
snatched back, our paths could not more 
utterly have separated than they did when I 
left Egypt.' 

Before he could reply, the colonel came 
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towards them, accompanied by several mighty 
society-dames and a flock of men. 

They joined their voices in a united prayer 
for something which Madelaine had dreaded 
from the first moment of her entrance into the 
rooms. 

It was a petition to be allowed to visit her 
villa. 

A pretext was offered by a famous fresco, 
which had been brought from the south of 
Italy and placed on the walls of one of her 
salons. It was known that she had paid an 
enormous price for the treasure, and the high- 
est art of modem days had been employed 
to secure its safe removal and transfer. 

A request very difficult to refuse — impossible, 
in fact. She took her resolution on the instant. 

^ I shall be most happy,' she said. ' I leave 
to-morrow for San Kemo ; but I will tell my 
steward that you are to be admitted any day 
you may choose to come.' 

She felt like a hunted animal driven forth 
from her covert by the very persons who 
meant to be gentle and kind; but even in the 
spasm of anger and suffering which swept 
over her, she did not forget to obey every 
petty conventional law, which must regulate 
civihzed humanity, however troublesome it 
may be. 

^ Colonel,' she added, ^ I am delighted that 
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there is the least thing in which I can oblige 
you and your friends, after your great kind- 
ness. Please admire my Domenichino, and I 
shall be doubly your debtor.' 

Every face fell, and she saw it. The idea 
had been, by asking this favour, to secure her 
acquaintance. There was nothing that any 
of the group could have said beyond express- 
ing polite regrets at the necessity for her 
departure. 

Unfortunately Hilda Morrison returned just 
in time to hear the answer, and obeying her 
spoiled girl's impulse, exclaimed, — 

* Oh, that will never do ! Dear madame, I 
shall think you hate us all unless you wait so 
that we may see you as well as the fresco ! 
Nobody cares a straw about that — ^I dare say 
it is awfully beautiful, but we shall not appre- 
ciate it if you are gone. Please stay — ^promise 
that you will.' 

The opening offered by Hilda's speech was 
eagerly seized by every person present, with 
the exception of Julian Lascelles. Even the 
most dreadful and courted old woman in Nice 
— Countess Kaufertaff — boomed like a bass- 
drum her fixed determination to see not only 
the fresco but its owner. 

^ Please, please stay,' whispered Hilda, 
bending toward her, while the chorus of 
voices would render her words inaudible save 
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to madame herself. * Stay for my sake — I 
never liked anybody so much in my life as I 
do you ! ' 

They were very childlike phrases, but no 
studied eloquence would have moved Made- 
laine Jastram so deeply. It was not that she 
forgot her resolutions or her imperative reasons 
therefor, or the terrible risk she ran in break- 
ing over her rule of isolation, but she yielded. 
Somehow she could no more refuse Hilda's 
pleading than she could have refused her own 
child — dead in its infancy — had it lived to 
grow into girlhood, and utter a request with 
those appealing lips and those admiring, loving 
eyes. Madelaine turned slowly from her to 
Mrs. Morrison, and said, — 

* I am a sort of hermit, madame ; I pay no 
visits and I receive none ; but if on next 
Tuesday you will bring any friends of yours 
that you may choose, or that may Hke to 
come, to my house, its mistress will do her 
best to prevent your regretting having done 
so.' 

It was an odd fashion in which to frame her 
permission, but nobody noticed that, unless it 
might be Julian Lascelles, stiU keeping him- 
self aloof from the group of petitioners. Of 
course there rose a general chorus of delighted 
thanks — old Countess Kaufertaff s voice upper- 
most. That venerable and noble-blooded dame 
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gave vent to three tremendous Polish oaths of 
satisfaction, the first of which blasted her 
apparel and its contents, the second con- 
demned her own soul, and the third utterly 
doomed the souls of all about; but people 
were accustomed to the Kaufertafifs energetic 
language — ' it was only her way.* 

Madelaine Jastram took advantage of the 
din caused by everybody's talking at once to 
lay her hand on Hilda's, and to say in a low 
tone, — 

' All your life long remember that I did this 

for your sake — whatever comes, remember that.' 

She would not have spoken the words if 

she could have helped it ; but they were said, 

uttered before she was herself aware, without, 

it seemed to her, any volition on her own part. 

An instant after she would have given much 

to recall them, but it was too late. Hilda 

was so overpowered by the unexpectedness 

and strangeness of the speech, by the troubled 

light in Madelaine's eyes, that she could only 

falter, in the same undertone, a response 

irrelevant enough, but which came from the 

very depths of her innocent, impulsive heart : 

* I love you so — I love you so I ' 

Madelaine caught the whisper and smiled. 

The two were looking full at each other. 

It seemed to each as if something in the 

depths of her soul awakened and leaped into 
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sudden life — some deep, inexplicable feeling 
which must be as lasting as it was powerful ; 
roused into being by a subtle magnetism 
which the glance of either held. 

If her child had lived, was Madelaine 
Jastram's thought, she would have looked at 
her like that ! If her sweet, commonplace 
mother had been the mother of her dreams, 
was Hilda's fancy, she would have regarded 
her with the yearning fondness she saw in 
Madelaine 's eyes. 

I set both fancies down, for I like to show 
you just how absurd human nature can be — 
yours and mine among the rest — the instant 
it leaves the prosaic ground of physical facts 
and yields to that impulse which so unceas- 
ingly draws us toward the spiritual. 

Madame Jastram rose. 

* Mrs. Morrison,' she said, ' I want to see 
your daughter dance ! I am going to ask Mr. 
Lascelles to take me to the ballroom.' 

Just then she saw Charles Seaforth, who 
had entered, and was standing a little distance 
off, leaning against a pillar, and looking at 
Hilda with his whole soul in his face. If he 
had come to her, and told her his story in 
words, Madelaine could not have understood 
it more clearly. 

She still had hold of Hilda's arm, which she 
had taken on rising. 
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^ Who is that ? ' she whispered in the girl's 
ear. * It was he who brought me the glass of 
wine.' 

'Mr. Seaforth,' replied Hilda, and, though 
she could not have told why, she felt a senti- 
ment of guilt under Madelaine's scrutiny. 

'Please introduce him to me, that I may 
thank him,' continued Madelaine, still re- 
garding her. 

'Will you go to the ballroom?' Lascelles 
asked, not having caught the words she 
addressed to Miss Morrison. 

' In one moment,' she said, taking her hand 
from Hilda's arm, and laying it on his. She 
waited till Seaforth approached, in obedience 
to Hilda's gesture of invitation. ' You were 
a very thoughtful knight to a very trouble- 
some lady,' she said, laughingly, as Hilda pre- 
sented the young man. ' I really think you 
deserve a reward : give Miss Morrison your 
arm. You permit, madame ? ' she added, 
turning to her hostess. 

Mrs. Morrison smiled assent. Not only 
was she prepared to think whatever her guest 
did permissible and charming, but it chanced 
that Madelaine had done the very thing most 
calculated to please her. 

The colonel led away a princess of many 
quarterings, and the rest followed. Not a 
creature present but was completely fascinated^ 
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by the beautiful woman, and if Charles Sea- 
forth had been called on to do battle in the 
lists in her honour, I know he would gladly 
have accepted the challenge, to show his 
gratitude for the favour she had just procured 
hiin. 

There were too many curious ears ready to 
catch every word spoken to or by Madelaine 
Jastram for any other than the most common- 
place conversation to be possible between her 
and Lascelles, as they walked across the lawn 
toward the dancing-tent. When they reached 
the entrance, she was saying something about 
the loveliness of the evening, and he led her 
a few steps away, that she might have a view 
of the valley and sea, lighted up by the full 
moon. 

*May I at least consider myself included 
among your guests of Tuesday ? ' he asked, 
quickly. 

' Of course you will come,* she replied ; 
* but they are not my guests ! You heard 
how careful I was not to invite them ; they 
are to be Mrs. Morrison's visitors. Oh, why 
do they want to go there — why can they not 
let me alone ? ' She spoke the last words 
with an irritation and trouble which were the 
more striking because her manner was habit- 
ually so calm and self-possessed. 

* It was cruel to persecute you so,' he said. 
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She thanked him with a smile and con- 
tinued, in her ordinary tone, — 

* I am very tired ; I want to get home. I 
will stop for a few minutes to look at the 
dancers ; then if you win find my carriage, so 
that I can slip quietly away, I shall be greatly 
obliged. ' 

He only bowed in reply, and they followed 
the rest of the party into the brilliantly lighted 
ballroom. 

Madame Jastram's appearance created an 
immense excitement among the guests, all of 
whom had, of course, before this heard of 
the accident which had led to her being a 
visitor under any roof for the first time since 
her arrival in Nice. In his quality of host, 
the colonel claimed her as she entered. She 
walked about the room with him for a while, 
then stood watching Hilda, who was dancing 
with Charles Seaforth. Madelaine felt sin- 
gularly attracted toward the girl. A feeling 
which she could not define stirred in her soul 
each time their eyes met. It seemed as if 
between her and this youthful stranger there 
were some bond of union or common interest ; 
or as if fate had brought about this meeting 
because their lives were hereafter to be linked 
together. Then she smiled at her own folly 
— smiled first, and afterward shuddered at her 
positive insanity. She had remembered the 
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utter impossibility that, in any future period, 
the existence of this pure, carefully guarded 
creature could ever come within reach of hers. 
The waltz ended, and Hilda hurried toward 
her at once. 

* You were so good to stop ! ' she said ; ' I 
am so much obliged to you ! * 

*Good to myself, I suppose you mean,' 
smiled madame. 

' No, no ; I am afraid it was anything but 
a pleasure. I have been quite conscience- 
stricken, for fear we were all very rude to 
tease you so outrageously.' 

* I stayed because you asked me,^ returned 
Madelaine, trying to speak lightly, though it 
was an effort. ' I have been well repaid by 
the satisfaction of watching you dance.' 

Hilda looked so lovely in her blushes, that 
the thought in Madelaine Jastram's mind was, 
if she could only snatch the child away from 
the whole world to brighten her own dreary 
solitude by that presence I If she might even 
be allowed the happiness of occasionally en- 
joying such sweet companionship ! 

She had long ceased to think of the possi- 
bility of possessing any man's love. That 
mysterious past whose black shadow made a 
barrier between her and her kind, put such 
dreams beyond the limits of indulgence. 
Even could a man be found noble-hearted and 
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generous enough to have trusted and beKeyed 
in her after hearing her story — always suppos- 
ing that she could bring herself to unseal her 
lips — she could never do him the wrong of bur- 
dening his life with the load which had crushed 
hers. But she was so utterly alone — existence 
such an arid desert ! It would be so sweet to 
know this girl — ^to see her — ^to have her ad- 
miring affection — ^become the recipient of her 
tender cares 

She turned in horror from her own thoughts. 
It seemed a sin to pursue them further — even 
in fancy to dwell upon the idea of letting so 
much as a shadow fall across this child's path 
by even a passing contact with her own. 

'I must go now,' she said. ^ Let me get 
away without being noticed. Say good-bye to 
your father and mother for me, and give them 
my best thanks. Where is Mr. Lascelles? 
He promised to order my carriage.' 

She spoke with a sort of feverish haste — she 
was wild to be gone. Her thought in regard 
to Hilda had reminded her too forcibly of the 
error she had committed in allowing herself to 
be persuaded to remain. Just then Lascelles 
came up to them. 

* Your carriage is waiting at the front of the 
house,' he said. 

' Thanks/ she replied. ' Don't come, please 
— I do not want them to know I am going. I 
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am tired — I cannot talk. Miss Morrison will 
go with me.' 

The two slipped out of the tent by a place of 
exit close to where they had been standing. 
Hilda conducted her guest across the lawn. 

* Thanks, and good-bye,' Madelaine said, 
quickly. * I am glad to have met you. I 
hope you will be a happy woman. Think of 
me sometimes. I shall never forget this day, 
nor you.' 

* But I shall see you on Tuesday ! ' Hilda 
exclaimed, wondering and troubled at her 
manner. 

* Ah ! ' returned Madelaine, with a shiver, 
' I had forgotten — on Tuesday. ' 

She stepped into the carriage, waved her 
hand in farewell, and was driven away. 
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CHAPTEE III. . 

TWO YOUNG HEARTS. 

The fete was over. It had been a very happy 
day to Hilda ; the last hour the pleasantest of 
all, for Julian Lasoelles had danced with her 
and taken her into the refreshment tent. 
Seaforth, captured by some privateering mar- 
ried woman, had not been able to get near 
and interrupt their conversation — a proceed- 
ing to which Master Charles, in his youthful 
impatience and ignorance of feminine nature, 
was rather given. 

Hilda had known Charles Seaforth all her 
life ; he had been her devoted cavalier from 
the days when they were little more than 
babies, off in beautiful Florence, and from 
that time to this had never faltered in his 
allegiance ; so that perhaps she had uncon- 
sciously grown to receive it as a right rather 
more than was exactly just to the young man* 

With Mr. Lascelles she had been ac- 
quainted less than two months, but, as Hilda 
looked back over the time, it seemed long, 
though in its passing it had appeared to' pos- 
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sess wings. It was odd, but very natural, 
that though the passage of these weeks brought 
to Hilda no explanation with her own soul in 
regard to her feeling for this comparative 
stranger, it made the nature of her sentiments 
towards Charles Seaforth perfectly clear to 
her mind. 

She comprehended that Seaforth loved her, 
not in the old boyish fashion which had been 
so pleasant a few years previous, but as a 
man loves the woman whom he seeks to woo 
for his wife. She knew, too — or thought 
she knew — ^that such a consummation of his 
dream must ever remain an impossibility, 
though she did not ask herseK why, and, in- 
deed, in many ways had grown of late singu- 
larly reticent with her own heart. 

And Charles was soon to go away — off to 
Australia, called thither by the necessity of 
attending to property which had been left to 
him there by an uncle who had, long before, 
wandered from the Atlantic States to Cali- 
fornia and finally on to the still newer Eldorado 
of modem days. 

He was going away, and ere his departure 
he meant to teU his secret (if secret it could 
be called) ; and Hilda understood this also, 
and for days had exercised that genius for 
strategy so common with her sex, even in 
early youth, to avert the dreaded catastrophe. 
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When the party broke up Mrs. Morrison had 
gone directly to her room, overtaken by one 
of her tiresome headaches. She was fond of 
small maladies, and usually expected those 
about her to be assiduous in their attentions ; 
buii to-night she was too thoroughly weary to 
wish to be petted by Hilda or even her 
husband. 

The colonel was seated smoking in an 
arbour with a couple of elderly friends, but 
everybody else, as Hilda believed, had de-. 
parted. It was still early, and the girl was 
too pleasantly excited to be quiet. She walked 
up and down the veranda, thinking of Madame 
Jastram — thinking, too, of Julian Lascelles; 
wondering what made him so different from 
other men ; going over the events of the past 
weeks, and dreaming in her vague innocent 
fashion. 

Out of the arbour appeared Charles Seaforth. 
He walked straight towards her, dispelling her 
vision so suddenly that she felt slightly irrita- 
ble. 

' Where on earth did you spring from ? ' 
she exclaimed. 

^From the summer-house,' said he. 

* I thought everybody had gone except papa's 
two familiars,' said she. 

^ Your father asked me to stop and smoke a 
cigar with them,' Charles explained. 
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^ I should think you had smoked a dozen/ 
retorted she, with a bewitching little grimace. 

She had always been on as intimate terms 
with him as if he were her brother, and 
lectured him without scruple, though she was 
somewhat tyrannical, and liever allowed the 
same liberty on his part. 

' I do believe you are cross,' said he. ' I 
observe that you are disturbed by my smok- 
ing only when you want an excuse to scold 
me.' 

' Scold 1 what a charming word to use 1 
One would suppose that I was Katharine in 
the ^^ Taming of the Shrew " to hear you talk.' 

' Please be good-natured ! ' he exclaimed, 
earnestly ; * I want to say something to you. 
I ' 

' Oh, young man without conscience ! The 
idea of saying things at this time of night 1 I 
am tired to death,' she interrupted, with a 
pretty pretence at a yawn. 

She knew very well what he wanted to tell ; 
the crisis she had managed for days to avert 
was at hand. 

* Ah, don't tease ! ' he pleaded. * Come and 
sit down, if you are tired ' 

* Hark ! was not that papa calling me ? ' she 
interrupted. 

* No, no ! he knows I mean to speak to you. 
I told him ' 
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^Oh, very well; then he will tell me to- 
morrow,' she broke in. 'Indeed, Charles, I 
am awfully tired, and so stupid that I could 
not listen. Do be a good boy and go home ! 
Why, you were going to Lady Morehead's to- 
night; you will be too late if you stop any 
longer.' 

* I am not going to Lady Morehead's,' said 
he, in an injured tone. 

' Not going ? Well, if you choose to accept in- 
vitations and then stay away without sending 
a word of excuse, of course it is your own 
affair. I can only say that if people think 
you a Greenlander or a Patagonian, or any- 
thing else uncivilized, you need not be in the 
least surprised.' 

' I don't care what they think,' poor Charles 
blurted out, driven past his patience. 

He had been for days seeking this oppor- 
tunity to unburden his heart, and it was too 
hard to find her in this kittenish, tantalizing 
mood. 

'You don't care what I think, did you 
say ? ' she asked, trying to work herself into a 
small rage in the hope of thus turning the tide. 

' I did not say you — I said people 1 ' cried 
Charles. 

' Don't shriek — the servants will think 
the house is on fire. Anyway, you did not 
say people — ^it was I who said that.' 
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' Well, then, I said I did not care what 
tlfiey thought/ 

'Dear me, it was not so praiseworthy a 
speech that you need repeat it. Charles, you 
are misanthropic — I am sure you ate lobster 
— ^it always makes you so. I do wonder ' 

* And I wonder how you can be so cruel.' 

' My dear friend, I did not order the eat- 
ables — ^blame the steward or Walton. Now, 
you are a favourite with Walton ; I have no 
doubt that if yon begged her never to have 
lobster when you are coming, because you 
lack strength of mind to resist its attractions, 
she would not so much as allow the word to 
be mentioned in the house for fear it should 
give you an indigestion.' 

Vexed as he was, he could not help laugh- 
ing. Hilda took advantage of this Veakness 
to rush away to another subject. 

' What a flirtation you had with Mrs. 
Furnis, to be sure ! I saw her talking to 
you with her eyes, her hands, and her tongue 
all at once. What was she saying that 
interested you so much ? ' 

* Shall I tell you ? ' he asked, dryly. 
^ Yes— no.' 

But the refusal came too late. Charles was 
already saying, — 

* She asked me how I liked Mr. Lascelles 
paying you so much attention.' 
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Hilda was angry in earnest now. Of all 
subjects of conversation, that she should have 
hit upon one sp unfortunate — one that would 
bring him by a natural and easy transition to 
the matter he had in his mind 1 

^ Even though she had the impertinence to 
make such an observation, I should scarcely 
have expected you to repeat ii,' she answered. 

^ I ought not, but you teased me.' 

' I will nevef tease you again if it has such 
an unfortunate effect. I think I must say 
good-night to you now.' 

^ Oh, Hilda, yoti won't go — you won't leave 
me like tliis ! ' he fairly groaned. 

Hilda was ready to cry. She had no wish 
to be cruel or to coquet, but she did so long 
to have him go away without insisting on an 
explanation which must put an end to the 
pleasant freedom of their friendship. The 
thought of losing him was very painful to 
her — she could not bear the* idea of his feeling 
hurt or angry. If he would only be content 
with anything less than that for which he 
meant to ask ! 

^ Now, you are trying to quarrel,' she said, 
tremulously, though she attempted to laugh 
and keep up the pretence of believing the con- 
versation no more serious than the sparring 
matches in which they had been in the habit 
of indulging since they were children. 
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' Heaven knows I do not want to quarrel, 
Hilda,' lie replied, seriously, wliile his features 
worked with emotion. 

He was such a manly fellow, in spite of his 
extreme youth — ^he had only just passed his 
three-and-twentieth birthday — such a hand- 
some, earnest, straightforward one, that it 
seemed a pity any dream or fancy should have 
come between her heart and him. 

Hilda herseK was vaguely consciojis of this 
even while she fbrtified her resplution by 
mentally repeating, as she had so often done 
of late, that she could no more love him as he 
desired than if he had been her brother ; that 
he was a boy, years too young to understand 
his own feelings. 

* You will let me speak — ^yon will let me 
tell you,' he hurried on, while she stood shrink- 
ing and trembling before him, oppressed by an 
actual sensation of guilt, though it would have 
been difficult to see in what she could be 
blamed. * I am going away so soon — ^we may 
be parted sq long. Hilda, Hilda, you will 
not let me go like this ! It is no new story I 
want to tell— you know — ^you do know. I love 
you — ^I have loved you all my life. Oh! Hilda, 
Hilda I ' 

It was simple, boyish pleading enough, but 
there was an eloquence in his voice, a truth- 
fulness in his eyes, which might have moved 
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an older woman as no words of passion could 
have done. Hilda dropped into a chair that 
stood near, covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed as if her heart were breaking. 

Once more he uttered her name, but there 
was no eagerness in his tone now, only a sudden 
doubt and terror. He retreated a step and 
stood looking at her, his countenance showing 
pale and troubled in the moonlight. 

* What is it ? ' he asked, after an instant's 
pause. ' What have I done ? You are not 
angry, Hilda ? ' 

* No, no,' she sobbed. ' But, please, don't 
say any more — please don't ! ' 

She could not mean what her words seemed 
to imply — she could not ! She was startled by 
his abruptness — tired — nervous — ^it could only 
be that ! He was beside her again, his hand 
resting on the back of her chair ; he was 
bending toward her, and saying in a broken 
voice : 

* I would not have frightened you for the 
world, Hilda — don't cry. I ought to have 
waited, but I have been so wretched all these 
days, the time was going so fast 1 Oh, Hilda, 
you have known it all your life — I love you — 
I love you ! ' 

Her hands fell into her lap ; she raised her 
tear-stained face to his, and said, slowly, — 

* It — it cannot be ! Oh, Charles, I am so 
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sorry, I feel so wicked, but I cannot — I 
cannot I ' 

He grasped her chair hard to support him- 
self, like a man stupefied by a sudden blow. 

*You mean you don't love me, you can't 
marry me ? ' he asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

She was so grieved, so penitent, so shaken 
by the sight of his suffering, that she could 
almost have sacrificed herseK for his sake. 
Then Julian Lascelles' image seemed to rise 
between them, and to thrust the lover of her 
early girlhood an immeasurable distance away 
from any possibility of contact with her soul. 

' I never meant to do wrong, Charles,' she 
gasped ; * try to believe that ! You have been 
like a brother to me ; I did not know myself 
until lately. Oh, it breaks my heart to tell 
you, but I cannot — I cannot.' 

* My God ! ' she heard him mutter. ' The 
world has come to an end ! I must be crazy ! 
I did not understand ! ' 

* Charles, Charles ! ' she moaned. 

' Wait a minute, just a minute — don't speak 
to me yet 1 ' 

He sat down on the upper step of the 
veranda, his face turned from her, but she 
could hear his laboured breath, and see the 
convulsive shaking of his whole frame as he 
struggled manfully to restrain his anguish. 
If he had persisted in his pleading, if he had 
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been harsh, or loaded her with reproaches, 
she could have called up a sense of persecu- 
tion, which would have nerved her into anger ; 
but his silent misery increased her feeling of 
guilt and wrong-doing to positive torture. 

'I am not worth it,' she sobbed; * don't 
mind. Oh, I don't know what to say ! 
Charles, I never meant to deceive you. 
I * 

* I am not blaming you,' he said, when she 
broke off, unable to finish her sentence. * I 
never shall blame you, Hilda, remember that 
— never.' 

* You are so good — so good ! Oh, I think I 
am the wickedest girl alive, Charles.' 

* I can't believe my own ears — I can't ! ' he 
exclaimed, springing up and standing before 
her again. *It is not true, Hilda — ^it is not 
true ! We have been lovers ever since we 
used to play we were husband and wife in 
the villa grounds at Bellosguardo — don't you 
recollect, Hilda ? I have never had a hope 
that was not yours, never a dream that had 
not you for its object ! You did love me, 
Hilda — ^you did ! ' 

' As a brother — I know how it was now,' she 
faltered. 

* What taught you ? ' he asked quickly, his 
voice ringing out cold and stern. But he 
checked himself resolutely, and added, * I beg 
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your pardon ! I have no right to question yon ! 
To think of living to say that I have no right, 
no claim, where you are concerned ! Oh, 
Hilda, it cannot be true — it is not true.' 

* Always my friend — my brother ' 

' Hush I ' he interrupted. * Don't you know 
that is worse than a knife in my heart ? ' 

* Oh, what can I say — what can I say ? ' 
'See, Hilda,' he pleaded; * don't answer 

me now ; forget what I have said ; let things 
be as they were. I am going away. Had 
you forgotten I was going ? Perhaps you 
will miss me a little — you used to be sorry 
when we parted. It may be my absence will 
teach you that it was you, not I, who mistook. 
I can wait — I shall have courage and patience, 
if you will only promise ' 

* I can promise nothing I ' she cried. * Oh, 
Charles, you will kill me — I cannot bear it.' 

* I beg your pardon ! I am a miserable 
coward to make you suffer ! It came so un- 
expectedly — I never dreamed — oh, I was such 
a vain fool — it never occurred to me that you 
could own my heart all these years, and care 
nothing for its possession.' 

* I do care — as ' 

* Yes, yes ; don't say it, please ; I could not 
bear it again. Why, it is as if the world had 
fallen in two and left me staring after you 
over a bottomless gulf ! Not a hope left — ^not 
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an aim. Oh, what have I ever done, that 
God should be so cruel to me ? ' 

He flung up his arms with a gesture of 
passionate despair— his anguish-stricken face 
raised to the blue heavens, that seemed to 
gaze pitilessly down upon his misery. 

* Don't — don't ! ' sobbed Hilda. ' It sounds 
so wicked.' 

His hands fell to his side. 

*You are right,' he said, after a little; 
* and worse — ^miserably weak. I did not 
know I was so contemptible ! I neither seem 
to have strength nor courage. I wouldn't have 
believed I was such a coward.' 

He stopped again. Hilda could find no 
words ; she sat weeping silently. 

' Don't cry,' he said ; * that is worse than 
all the rest.' 

Once more he seated himself on the 
veranda steps, his elbows resting upon his 
knees, his forehead pressed against his two 
palms. 

' So it is true,' he muttered ; * every word 
true ! I am such a stupid dolt, that even now 
I cannot realize it. Why, it is as if I had just 
discovered that I am not myself — ^that my 
whole life has been something I dreamed, and 
that now I have wakened and there is nothing 
left — no Hilda — no past ! Oh, I will say it — 
God is very cruel to me ! ' 
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There was nothing she could answer. 
Every word he spoke stung her like a dagger ; 
but she was powerless. 

At that instant, if she could have obliterated 
the memory of the last weeks from her mind, 
she would have done it. Even yet she did 
not render an account to herself of what it 
was that had wakened her to so clear a 
knowledge of her feelings toward the young 
man; but his next sentence broke the spell 
whereby she had so carefully guarded her 
secret from her own soul. 

* Two months ago you did not know this 
yourself, BKlda. You cannot say that you 
did ! ' he exclaimed. * What has made you so 
keen-sighted ? ' 

She shrank down into her chair, but did not 
attempt to reply. 

^ You will not speak, you will not tell ! ' he 
cried, with a certain bitterness in his voice. 
* Then I understand ! Somebody has come 
between us — somebody has stolen your heart 
from me. Oh, I know everything now.' 

She was overcome by a spasm of shame and 
humiliation. She saw the whole clearly. She 
had yielded to a bewitching dream. She had 
been unmaidenly and bold — for its object was a 
man who had spoken no word of love to her ; 
had been only gentle and attentive and kind, 
showing a taste for her companionship, and a 
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languid indifference to the rest of her sex — 
this was all. Hilda could have reiterated Sea- 
forth's passionate declaration that the world 
had come to an end. If she could have died then 
and there, she thought she should be glad. 

Charles rose. There was no excitement 
visible now in either face or manner ; but it is 
not an exaggeration when I say that his 
countenance looked positively as if years had 
aged it since he first came towards her in the 
moonlight. 

* I will not trouble you any more,' he said. 
* Try to forgive me, Hilda — ^remember nothing 
but that we were boy and girl together, and 
were friends. I hope you may be happy! 
Good-bye, Hilda. I shall not see you again. 
Good-bye.' 

He hurried down the steps, and was gone. 
She could not even call after him — could not 
so much as stir — could only cower in her 
chair, wondering why she did not die under 
her penitence and her shame. 

Unnoticed by either, Colonel Morrison and 
his two friends had left the summer-house. 
The colonel accompanied his guests to the 
gate, where their carriage was waiting. As 
he was returning, he met Seaforth ; in his 
blind suffering the young man did not see him. 
The colonel put a hand on his arm, and called, 
gaily — 
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* Whither away, Komeo ? I know why you 
deserted us old fellows, you young dog ! 
Well, is it over at last? Am I to do the 
jpere noble and weep a little on your manly 
bosom ? ' 

Seaforth wrenched himseK free from the 
colonel's grasp. 

' For God's sake, stop ! ' he ejaculated. * It 
has been a mistake all along. I have nothing 
to keep me here any longer ; I am going away 
to-morrow.' 

The colonel stared, utterly thunderstruck. 
From the time the two young people were 
children, he had considered a marriage between 
them a settled thing. Since Seaforth's arrival 
in Nice this winter, the most entire confidence 
had existed between him and the colonel. 
The latter was quite wiJLling that Charles and 
Hilda should be openly engaged before they 
separated, only stipulating that there should 
be no talk of marriage until the girl reached 
her nineteenth birthday. 

* You must be mad, or have taken too much 
wine, Charley,' said he. * Have you been 
quarrelling ? ' 

^ No ! ' groaned Seaforth. ' Don't I tell 
you it was all a mistake ? She likes me as a 
brother : women don't marry their brothers.' 

* Just a girlish whim, my boy — they are all 
alike ; never satisfied unless they can tease 
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a man out of his senses. She was tired or 
cross, or — ^gracious powers, it i^ no good hunt- 
ing for reasons ; everything will be set right 
to-morrow.' 

* I don't wonder you cannot believe it,' 
Seaforth said. * I tell you it is all over. 
Let me go — I want to be alone.' 

His face and voice convinced the colonel 
that the trouble was no passing cloud; that 
something more than a girlish caprice had 
caused it. He laid his hand on the young 
man's arm, and drew him toward a seat at the 
edge of the path. 

^Charley,' he said, * forget that Hilda is 
anything to me ; remember only that if you 
were my own son I could not be fonder of 
you ! Don't be too proud to let an old fellow 
see your whole heart ; tell me just what hap- 
pened.' 

'It's no use going over it, colonel! We 
have had no quarrel, no misunderstanding ; 
you must not even speak to Hilda. She doesn't 
love me ; she is not to blame for that.' 

* I'd have sworn she couldn't tell when she 
began to love you ! ' cried the colonel. 

* As a brother — don't you see every other 
feeling must go to somebody else ? ' 

' You don't mean to teU me there is any 

other man ' 

*I know nothing about Hilda's secrets,' 
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interrupted Seaforth ; ' I only know that she 
does not love me; heyond that I have no 
right to inquire or concern myself.- 

Under his gray moustache the colonel mut- 
tered one of those energetic ejaculations he 
had contracted the habit of using during his 
military days, and which even the desire to 
please his wife had not been able effectually 
to cure. 

' Hilda must have no more trouble on my 
account,' Seaforth said, firmly ; ' she has had 
pain enough to-night : when I can think of 
anything but myself, I shall remember it, and 
be ashamed.' 

' Charley ! ' growled the colonel, ' you are 
the finest fellow that ever lived ! God bless 
you!' 

Then he took off his hat, and rubbed his 
hair violently with both hands, his counte- 
nance divided between perplexity and trouble. 
Morrison's heart-spoken exclamation softened 
the poor young fellow so that he could not 
trust his voice to utter a word ; he squeezed 
his friend's shoulder hard in a nervous grip, 
and gulped back a sob which was an honour 
rather than a shame to his manhood. 

* Charley,' said the colonel, after another 
pause, ' I am utterly dazed ! If you had 
knocked me down; I could not be more com- 
pletely astounded.' 
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Seaforth managed to control his voice so as 
to say, with tolerable firmness, — 

' You'll not forget, dear old man, Hilda is 
not to be troubled in any way.' 

* I'd like to shake the absurd little puss,' 
was the colonel's thought, but he repressed its 
utterance. 

* You promise ? ' urged Seaforth. * You 
bade me tell you as I would my own father, 
not hers — ^you would not allow her to think 
me mean enough to complain ? ' 

* Good gracious, you don't suppose I am 
such a fool as to make matters worse by 
behaving like a dragon ? ' snapped the colonel, 
man-like, glad to vent his feelings by giving 
way to a little irritation. * I don't know what 
I shall do, in fact — blesS my soul, I never 
heard anything like it ! ' 

* I am not the first fellow who has shown 
himself a vain, presuming idiot,' returned Sea- 
forth, with an attempt at a laugh, which 
proved a dismal failure. 

* Boy,' said the colonel, ' this business cuts 
me deep — deeper than you can imagine.' 

' You are only too good to me, but don't 
pity me. 1 can't stand that just yet.' 

* I was not thinking of you,' muttered the 
colonel, but Seaforth did not catch the words. 

Again there was silence between them for 
several moments, then Charles said, — 
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* I shall leave Nice at once/ 

* No hurry — no hurry,' returned Morrison, 
somewhat absently. 

' I ought to have gone a week ago. I have 
missed one steamer already.' 

* I almost wish we had left matters as they 
were,' observed Morrison, musingly. ' But 
who could have dreamed of anything like this ? ' 

* Better to have it over and done with,' replied 
Seaforth ; * now I know what to depend upon.' 

The colonel put on his hat with considerable 
violence. 

'I wish I did,' said he. *You go home, 
Charley. We are neither of us in a state to 
talk to-night. I will come into town and see 
you in the morning.' 

Nothing, to any one who knew him well, 
could have been so sure a sign of agitation on 
the colonel's part as this clipping his remarks 
into short sentences. 

* There's no good in going over the business,' 
returned Seaforth ; * words can't change any- 
thing.' 

* Heaven help us, no ! ' faltered the colonel. 

* See here,' said Charley, * don't you be any 
more cut-up than you can help. I never was 
half good enough for her; for that matter, I 
never saw the man who was.' 

* Have you a carriage here ? ' the colonel 
asked. 
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' No ; I came with the Hosmers. I prefer 
to walk ; I certainly know the road,' replied 
Seaforth, with a second attempt at merriment, 
which was a more melancholy failure even than 
the first. 

*I shall see you to-morrow — good-night.' 

* Good-night,' returned Seaforth. 

They grasped each other's hands and sepa- 
rated without another word. Seaforth hurried 
down the path, and presently the iron gates 
closed behind him with a sound which rang in 
his ears like a knell of doom. 

The colonel sat, for many minutes, where 
the young man had left him. Twice he tried 
to smoke, but each time flung away the fra- 
grant Havannah as soon as he had lighted it. 
At last he rose and walked slowly toward the 
house. When he reached the veranda, Hilda 
had disappeared. The clang of the gates shut- 
ting out Seaforth had roused her from her 
painful reverie, and she had fled to the privacy 
of her own chamber. 

The colonel's face was almost as white and 
troubled as that of the young man had been, 
and as he mounted the steps, he said, half 
aloud, — 

*I could have told Charley — I could have 
trusted him, but there is not another man 
living whom I could. Poor boy, poor Hilda ! ' 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

WITH HER PERSECUTOR. 

Madelaine Jastram's carriage reached the en- 
trance to her home. It stood out on the 
Villafranca road, overlooking the sea, to my 
mind the most beautiful of all the charming 
residences scattered about the environs of 
Nice. It was on a much larger scale than its 
neighbours ; there were acres of grounds which 
for years had been left to run wild, and since 
purchasing the place and taking up her abode 
there, Madame Jastram had made no attempt 
to have them put into more civilized order. 
The wildness pleased her fancy, and to the 
despair of her head gardener, who considered 
his reputation at stake in the matter, she 
would allow him to meddle with nothing be- 
yond the flower-gardens which stretched to 
the left of the house. 

There were noble groups of chestnuts, 
avenues of pine-trees, great thickets of 
orange and myrtles, stately palms and lofty 
cedars of Lebanon, which seemed to her 
always whispering of the East; nooks so 
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sheltered that even at noonday the sun could 
not penetrate their depths, where she could 
wander for hours, and forget that the gay city, 
with its curious eyes and gossiping tongues, 
was so near her retreat. 

When the carriage had passed half-way up 
the winding road which led to the villa, she 
bade the coachman stop. 

* I will get out and walk to the house,' she 
said. 

The footman opened the door and prepared 
to follow her as she descended and moved 
away, but she made him a sign to go back, 
and went on through the avenue of pine-trees 
towards a belvedere on the top of the hill. 

The moon was shining gloriously ; the sea 
looked like a vast plain of molten silver ; the 
murmur of its mysterious complaint and the 
soft rustle of the myrtle-boughs were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness, save when 
now and then, in a distant glade, a nightin- 
gale burst into a flood of song so passionate, 
and human, that it troubled her as if it had 
been the voice of some creature which had 
suffered and was finding utterance for its de- 
spair in the exquisite melody. 

She was accustomed to sit there night after 
night. The only entrance to the grounds was 
by the lodge-gates, and she had always con- 
sidered herself «,s safe from intrusion as if 
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seated within doors. Suddenly a step roused 
her, and before she could move, a man's voice 
said, — 

* You look like a sibyl, madame, sitting here 
in the moonlight. Forgive my so unceremoni- 
ously interrupting your reverie.' 

She turned and confronted the speaker ; 
an expression that was haK-loathing, half- 
horror swept over her face and left it cold 
and stern as if cut out of marble. 

* May I ask what you are doing here ? ' 
she inquired, in a slow, disdainful tone, fuller 
of bitterness than the harshest words could 
have been. 

* This is scarcely a courteous greeting, con- 
sidering that it is almost a year since we met, 
dear lady,' returned he, with a laugh. 

* And I then forbade your ever approaching 
me again — ever setting your foot in any place 
which owned me as its mistress ! ' 

* You have said so many hard things to me 
first and last,' fee replied ; * I like to show a 
spirit of Christian forgiveness by trying not to 
remember them.' 

* What do you want, Bolton Wargrave ? ' 
she cried passionately. * Tell your errand 
and be done ; tell it quickly, too, or I will 
call for assistance and have you forced to go. ' 

' No, I do not think you will do that,' he 
said in his indolent, drawling voice. ' You 
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would be sorry afterward. You have always 
been sorry when you gave way to your hasty 
temper and treated me with — well, let us say, 
less consideration than my years of devotion 
have merited.' 

She clenched her hands as they lay on her 
knee, in an effort to preserve some appearance 
of composure. He watched her with a curious 
smile ; it was plain that to goad her into emo- 
tion of any sort, whether grief or anger, was 
pleasant to him. 

' I asked you what you wanted,' she said, 
struggling to -keep any sign of feeling except 
disdain out of tone or face. 

' The pleasure of seeing you,' he replied. ^ I 
came to Nice on purpose.' 

^ What can you hope for by tormenting me ? ' 
she asked, quickly. * Come, tell me at once. 
Do you need money ? I have offered it to you 
many times ; I will do so again.' 

•* I believe I have always had the honour of 
refusing,' he interrupted, haughtily. It was 
evident that she had stung him. 

^ Yes, that is true,' she said, leaning back 
in her seat and looking up at him with her 
calmness quite restored, * That is* true, and 
it is very strange. So utterly debased and 
degraded as you are ; capable of robbing your 
widowed sister, as you did ; ready to commit 
any vile act — no matter how vUe — ^it is strange 
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that you have refused to take money from 
me ; to let me buy at any cost freedom from 
the unutterable horror of ever having to see 
your face.' 

His great black eyes positively flashed fire ; 
but he gazed at her with a murderous smile 
and answered quietly, — 

* I see the years do not improve your tem- 
per, dear madame. Do you know, it is odd 
that your constantly giving way to these fits 
of excitement does not tell upon your beauty ? ' 

* Not that ! ' she cried, with a shudder; * I 
can bear anything but to hear you speak of 
that ! ' 

^G^e^t plus fort que moi!^ be said, with 
another laugh. * Great heavens ! how beauti- 
ful you are, Madelaine ! ' 

She started to her feet ; for an instant it 
seemed as if her impulse was to strike him 
full in the face ; then her hand dropped to 
her side, and without a word she turned to 
move away. 

*You must not go yet,' he said, and his 
voice held a certain menace now. * I came 
here to say several things to you, and I mean 
to do it.' 

She stopped short, but stood with her back 
towards him. 

* I don't mind how much you insult me — 
I am accustomed to that,' he continued ; ^ but 
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you must listen. Just think — ^it is almost a 
year since I have seen you ! and I love you 
always — ^love you more and more ! Why, in 
the first days of my insanity about you I was 
not so mad as now ; and it has lasted so long 
— so long ! ' 

His eyes burned like two coals of fire ; the 
passion in his eyes and voice was beyond 
description. He made a step toward her; 
the action seemed involuntary. She put her 
hand in the pocket of her dress and drew out 
a pistol, facing him as she did so. 

* I am not afraid of you,' she said. * See — 
I have carried this for years ! Even though I 
had no idea you were near, I never forget my 
precautions. Whether the bullet be for you 
or me matters little — fate will decide that. 
Stand back ! ' 

^ Just as determined as ever ! ' cried he. 

* What a wonderful woman you are 1 Why 
can't yoii love me a little, or why can't you 
pretend, at least ? I swear, if you will let me 
be happy for a few days — ^let me kiss your lips 
even — tell you how I worship you — ^I'll go 
away and never trouble you any more.' 

' Oh, I cannot bear it ! ' she groaned. 

* Bolton Wargrave, if you speak another word 
you will make me a murderess ! ' 

'Why, then you would go to hell, and I 
should find you at last ! ' he exclaimed. * I'd 
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be willing even to go there — I should be 
happy in spite of all its devils ! ' 

* Again I ask you what you want — ^what has 
brought you here ? ' she cried, shivering with 
horror and disgust. 

* I was telling you,' he replied, * I could not 
live any longer without a sight of you ' 

* I will not listen ! ' she broke in. * I will 
not ! ' 

* I came to see if it would not be possible 
to make terms with you.' 

* You make terms with me 1 Ah, you were 
right when you called yourself mad — ^you must 
be.' 

* Do you know,* he went on, as if she had 
not spoken, * very often, when I think about 
it, I wonder that you can't love me. Plenty 
of women have — ^you know that — scores of 
them ! By heaven, you are the only one I 
ever met who could resist me if I had a fancy 
to make them care ! ' 

*It is true,' she answered, *you have some 
devilish power of fascination, but it has no 
effect upon me. There are no words strong 
enough to express the loathing and disgust I 
feel for you ! ' 

*That is because you think I did you a 
wrong-^ ' 

* Think ! ' she interrupted. * No ; the feel- 
ing I speak of is independent of that. I 
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recollect having it the first time I ever set 
eyes on you.' 

* Oh ! that day ! ' he exclaimed ; ' why, I 
shall remember it all through eternity ! How 
long ago it was ! ' 

* Ages, it seems to me,' she replied ; ^ cen- 
turies, and every instant of time filled with 
agony. And you brought it all on me — ^you ! ' 

* I ? Oh, you unreasonable creature ! I 
was not Sir Arthur Bellingham — it was not 
I with whom ' 

*You may as well stop,' she broke in. 
* You cannot torment me by bringing up 
those memories. I have lived with them too 
long not to have grown used to their pain.' 

' I never grow used to my pain,' he said. 

* As if you knew the meaning of the word ! 
You are as incapable of suffering as this stone,' 
returned she, smitiDg the bench on which she 
sat with her clenched hand. 

* Ah, you will never understand me,' he said. 
' Strange, even yet you cannot comprehend that 
my love for you has been the ruling power of 
my life — that it must last as long as my soul 
does.' 

* This man has pursued me for years with 
the remorselessness t)f a fiend ! ' she cried, 
pointing towards him — her eyes dilated with 
unutterable anguish, raised as if she were 
appeahng to some unseen witness to judge 
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between her and him ; ' he has made me an 
outcast — a pariah ; he has left me without 
home or name ; followed me over the whole 
world ; never ceased to torment me ; and now 
he talks about his love, and heaven does not 
strike him dumb or dead ! ' 

* I never could agree with you in that idea 
of yours, that heaven troubled itself about 
what was going on down here,' said he, coolly. 

* Do you really believe there is a future 
life ? ' she demanded. 

* Yes ; at bottom I think I do. Why did 
you ask ? ' returned he. 

^ Because, if so, I wonder that you do not 
shrink when you think of the eternity of 
suflfering whereby you must atone for your 
crimes,' was her answer. 

^ It could not be called atonement if I must 
suffer for ever,' said he. ' Now, my philosophy 
is this : If I must be damned for what I have 
done, why not go on and commit all the sins I 
can ? — I shall only be damned after all.' 

* Is there any sin you have left uncom- 
mitted ? ' cried she. * You have murdered ' 

' Oh ! that is using very strong language,' 
laughed he. 

' DueUing is murder ! You have robbed those 
who trusted you. A poor wretch has lain years 
in prison condemned for a crime which you 
committed. You have driven scores of women 
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to despair and death. You have corrupted and 
ruined every young man who fell under your 
influence. Go through the whole catalogue of 
sin and guilt, and there is no charge from which 
you are free.* 

* I don't think there is much left me in the 
way of new experiences,' said he, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. * But do you know it is a 
long time since I have enjoyed anything so 
much as this conversation with you, though 
you do rate me so soundly.' 

' What an idiot I am to talk to him ! ' she 
exclaimed. 

* I think you had it in your mind to appeal 
to my better feelings,' said he. * You never 
heard me admit before that I believed in what 
the righteous people call a future state, and 
you were inclined to see if you could not 
frighten me a little. If there is a heaven I 
don't want to go there. Good people bore 
me.' 

* Oh, when I look at you — ^when I think of 
all the untold horrors you have been allowed 
to commit, I am almost ready myseK to doubt 
whether there is any mercy or justice to be 
found even in the world beyond this ! ' she 
cried. 

* Just so ; you have hit my belief exactly ! 
Whatever the power is that rules this universe, 
it delights in making every creature — ^human 
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or not — suffer to the fall extent of its capa- 
cities. I see no reason for supposing that it 
will bo any more kindly disposed towards us 
when we get beyond this stage of existence.' 

She turned impatiently away while he spoke. 
There was a moment's silence. Wargrave 
stood and watched her with a strange mingling 
of emotions in his countenance. But what- 
ever else might be false in his words or acts, 
one thing was certain — he loved her ! It 
needed only to look in his eyes to prove it — 
he loved her. 

He was a very handsome man ; tall, admira- 
bly proportioned, with a face which possessed 
a singular fascination in spite of its reckless 
expression. It would have been difficult to 
judge of his age. He was evidently past 
thirty ; hut he looked young still. 

Bolton Wargrave was well known in almost 
every European capital, and managed, in spite 
of his bad reputation, to keep a certain place 
in society. Endless stories were told about 
him, and people who did not know him per- 
sonally were inclined to regard him as the 
devil incarnate; but very few among those 
who had listened to the charm of his conver- 
sation, and felt the rare spell of his manners, 
could resist his influence, however much their 
judgment might rebel against such supremacy. 
He had income enough to live comfortably, 
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and the reputation of having dissipated a large 
fortune — a wickedness which always seems to 
give a man a certain eclat ^ just as running 
away with his neighbour's wife does, provided 
he is not guilty of the folly of marrying her. 
He was an inveterate gambler, and his luck 
notorious ; but beyond a few ugly tales which 
could never be traced to any reliable source, 
nothing was ever asserted which cast a doubt 
upon his fair play. 

He was one of the deadest shots in Europe, 
and had fought a dozen duels, three times 
killing his man. He had distinguished him- 
self in the war between Italy and Austria, and 
had been sufficiently well 'pose among the gay 
circles of the Second Empire, thanks to his 
intimacy with Madame Manteuffel, who, as 
everybody remembers, boxed the ears of a 
certain Paris notoriety for venturing to inter- 
fere with her property. 

Bolton Wargrave was said to be the son of 
a Eussian woman by an American father, but 
no one in point of fact knew anything more 
about that than they did of his means of sub- 
sistence. I said he was a man in regard to 
whose age it was very difficult to form an 
opinion, but, as I remember the date of 
different incidents in his career, I know he 
must have been at least thirty-eight at the 
time of which I am writing. 
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There he stood watching Madelaine Jastram, 
and Madelaine sat gazing out on the sea, go- 
ing over the dreary reflections which haunted 
her continually, but to which his presence 
gave a fresh poignancy. 

* Will you be friends ? ' he asked, suddenly, 
in a low voice, that was almost womanly in 
its sweetness. 

She Hfted her beautiful face in the moon- 
light, and an expression of positive wonder 
gleamed across its pale despair. 

* I think he is mad ! ' she said, half aloud. 
^ I do think he is mad ! ' 

*You will be madder if you refuse,' he 
answered, coldly. 

'In heaven's name, what more could you 
do ? ' she cried. * Man, man, there comes a 
time when even a demon like you is power- 
less ! You have done your worst ; I am 
beyond your reach ; you have left me nothing 
to lose/ 

' You are speaking hastily,' he repHed. 
' For the first time in years you have a settled 
home — quiet — nobody here knows you. You 
may even possess friends, if you like I Oh, I 
know everything about you, even to your 
accident of to-day, and the pleasant evening 
you have been spending ! ' 

' But one thing at least you have to learn,' 
she said : ' a corpse lying in its grave would 
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as soon seek companionship with the dead 
about, as I think of trying to attract friends 
into my living tomb.' 

* It is not true/ he said. * You would give 
the world for society — you would suffer the 
torments of the damned, just to enjoy freely 
the company of Hilda Morrison, whom you 
met to-day.' 

^ Oh, he must be the devil ! ' she muttered. 
* He must be 1 ' 
Wargrave laughed aloud! 

* It does rather look like it,' he said, * for I 
give you my word I only reached Nice yester- 
day, though I had been receiving news of you 
for some time past. Do you know I lost your 
trace after you left the mountains? It was 
your coming here that put me on the scent 
again.' 

If she had only stayed in her retreat deep in 
the recesses of one of the Dolomite valleys ! 
But she had grown so weary of soHtude ! She 
was a woman with a great love of human 
companionship; she had forsaken her seclu- 
sion just to be within reach of her kind. She 
knew that to go among them, to form intima- 
cies or even acquaintance, was out of the 
question. But the longing to be near people 
who had a life to live, to get within sound of 
the rush and flow of humanity, was irresisti- 
ble. The desolate grandeur of nature weighed 
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npon her soul, till sometimes it seemed that 
she must go mad if she did not escape. She 
had fled from her place of refuge, and here, 
after a few weeks of comparative rest, her 
pitiless fate once more overtook her, and 
coldly explained the sole conditions upon 
which she could be allowed to continue her 
present existence. 

' I told you that I came to offer terms,' he 
said : ' if you are a wise woman you will 
accept them. My own opinion is that the 
best thing you could do would be to let me 
love you. Wait,' he added, as she made a 
hasty movement. * It sounds to you like the 
height of audacity to say this, after what has 
come and gone, but it would be such a new 
experience that it might prove worth trying.' 

* Pray go on,' she said ; * I am cmious to 
know just what you think ; I would not post 
you for the world.' 

* Every man who meets you falls in love 
with you,' he continued ; * but you dare not 
marry, because you must tell your story out, 
or have it told. Now where I am concerned, 
there is no story to tell — ^I know the whole.' 

He paused to see if she would speak. She 
sat perfectly motionless, her face turned full 
upon him. She was white as death, but there 
was no other sign of emotion visible in her 
countenance. . 
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^ I know the whole/ he repeated, ^ and I 
love you! My God, I would lay my soul 
under your feet, to be trampled on if you 
wished ! I am handsome, clever, witty. Why, 
once willing to put your prejudice against me 
aside, you could not find, even in the way of 
companionship, a pleasanter man. And I love 
you, do you hear ? — I love you ! ' 

* I am woMering if I do hear,' she said. 
* If I am not mistaken, you are asking me to 
be your mistress or your wife ? ' 

' Either, as you choose — I have no pre- 
judices,' he answered, quietly. * I tell you 
that I would make you forget the past. I 
defy you in one month to remember it. Oh, 
you don't know what my love is, Madelaine.' 

* Heaven help me ! ' she sighed, passing her 
hand across her forehead, * I have fallen very 
low. I thought I had borne everything, but I 
have lived to suffer a new form of degradation, 
bitterer than anything that has gone before 
— ^lived to hear you ask me to be your wife.' 

* Will you do it ? ' he asked. 

' That you are the devil I think sometimes, 
that you are mad I am often almost certain,' 
she said ; * but you must have become an utter 
lunatic if you really came here with such a 
hope or plan in your mind.' 

' Oh, it was not a plan,' he replied ; ^ I 
always act on impulse ! It was a chance, and 
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I tried it. I could not tell what you might do 
from sheer desperation.' 

^ To think,' she groaned^ ' that long ago 
many a woman who is called good, who means 
to be good, would have had you killed with as 
little compunction as she would have had a 
woK shot — would have said to some man who 
loved her, ^' Kill that fiend, and you shall win 
me ! " and I — I have never done it ! ' 

^ I suppose you have felt inclined to some- 
times ? ' he said. 

' Often,' she answered, raising the pistol, 
then letting her hand drop back in her lap ; 
' often, just as now I feel inclined to kill you 
myself, to say that no matter what eternity 
may bring, I will have the rest of this life free 
from your persecution.' 

He never flinched, though the light in her 
eyes might have made a very courageous man 
tremble. 

' It would be foolish,' he said, ^ since there 
is no one but me who could set you straight 
with the world ' 

' It is false, you could not ! ' phe interrupted. 

^ If I told you that I had proof — that I had 
Sir Arthur's dying testimony — a written 
avowal from Mary Hope ? ' 

' Hush ! ' she moaned ; ^ do not speak those 
names,' 

^ It is true ; I never admitted it before, but 
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now I am ready to cast all on the mad chance 
which has brought me here 1 ' he cried. *Love 
me — no, not even that, let me love you — and 
you shall have those papers ! Madelaine, 
think, think ! Set right, honoured and re- 
spected. Madelaine, I love you — I love 
you!' 

She had put her hands before her face when 
he began speaking ; as he ended, with that 
passionate exclamation, she let them fall, and 
fixed her eyes upon him again. 

* Those last words have brought me to my 
senses,' she said, in an icy voice. * Bolton 
Wargrave, even for what you offer, the price 
is too dear ! If I knew that beyond the grave 
I must suffer worse than I have suffered here, 
I would not accept.' 

' Think, Madelaine, think ! ' 
' I donot beheve the story,' she said. * You 
have no proofs.' 

* If I show them ' 

' Then you would not give them up.' 
^ Promise, and I wiU put them in your hands 
now ! ' he exclaimed. * I can trust you — your 
word once given, you ' would not go back. 
Only speak, and they are yours.' 

' Never ! ' Her voice rang out like the 
sound of steel smiting against steel. ' Never! 
I have borne — I can still bear ! As you say, 
there may be no more mercy or justice here- 
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after than here, but at least I will not go into 
eternity with such a stain upon my soul.' 

He walked quickly away, and stood for 
many moments hidden among the shadows 
of the cedar-trees. Madelaine Jastram sat 
motionless, so weakened by the brief but 
terrible struggle in her soul, that she had not 
even strength to rise and flee. She knew that 
he had spoken the truth, arch-liar though he 
was ; that he had it in his power to vindicate 
her so far as the world's verdict went, and she 
loved the world. She loved society, pleasures, 
intellectual companionship. She was keenly 
alive to admiration of her beauty, her talents, 
her varied accomplishments ; the life of isola- 
tion she led was intolerably wearisome to her. 
No woman ever breathed who could have 
suffered more keenly than she from slander or 
evil comment, and the opportunity to end 
all these tortures had been offered, and she 
had refused — refused. She could not do it ! 
Even to escape from the purgatory in which 
she had groped so long, she could not pay the 
price he asked — she could not do it. She was 
conscious of vaguely wondering what existence 
would be like if relieved from the burden she 
had struggled under for so many years ! Set 
right in men's eyes at least ! Free to go 
among her kind ! Certain to be received with 
consideration and sympathy ! Years of beauty 
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and homage before her. Oh, it was as if a 
glimpse of heaven had suddenly opened be- 
fore a despairing soul, lost amid the darkness 
of the pit ! And she could not do it — she 
could not. 

He came back as abruptly as he had gone 
away. 

' Have you reflected ? ' he asked. 

Unhesitatingly her answer came, — 

' Never ! never ! ' 

He sat down on a bench opposite her, wiping 
his forehead with his handkerchief. The night 
was cool, but the perspiration stood on it in 
great beads. 

* Who lives, learns,' he said, after a little. 
^ We will leave that for the present.' 

^ Go away ! ' she cried ; ' you have nothing 
more to say. Go.' 

' I have not finished yet,' he answered. 
' You must hear me out.' 

* You might as well talk to that stone,' she, 
exclaimed. ^ I teD you I can bear my uorture. 
I can bear anything but the degradation of 
your love.' 

' I was not going to speak of that,' said he. 
' Perhaps some time you will change your 
mind. I can wait.' 

' Why don't I kill him ? ' she muttered. 
' Why don't I kill him ? ' 

* Because you are like somebody in Shake- 
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Rpeare, — ^you have a conscience, she replied, 
carelessly. ' Now for my other condition. I 
came prepared at every point, you see.' 

' I will accept none ! ' she cried. ' Do you 
hear ? — none ! ' 

' I think you will — at least listen.' 

^ If I could kill him ! ' she moaned. ' If I 
could kill him ! ' 

Again she raised the pistol. Again hei 
hand dropped back in her lap. He watched 
her narrowly, but did not stir. 

' This is it,' he said. ' Your life at present 
is tranquil. None of these people know any- 
thing about you, or are likely to learn any- 
thing. Let me stay in Nice — ^receive me as a 
friend — as an acquaintance even, and I will 
be satisfied. I promise not to speak one word 
that could offend you — never to mention my 
love. I will be the most humble and abject 
slave ever a woman had ! 1 am so lonely — I 
miss you so. I cannot endure life unless I 
may see you. Madelaine, promise this, and 
I will be content.' 

* Never, never ! ' 

' Take care. You push me too far ! I have 
been very patient to-night. I warn you there 
are limits.' 

' Bolton Wargrave's wife — Bolton War- 
grave's love ! ' she exclaimed, with a wild, 
hysterical laugh. ' I have lived to have that 
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oflFered me, and even yet I cannot die ! I 
have borne, I think, more than ever a woman 
did before. I have been hooted at in the 
streets. I have been hissed out of my box in 
the theatre. I have been the mark for scur- 
rilous paragraphs. I have been thought so 
infamous that respectable women would have 
blushed to take my name on their lips ; but it 
was all nothing compared to this ! Bolton 
Wargrave's love ! Verily I have drunk my 
cup to the dregs. I have been dragged 
through the lowest slough of misery and 
degradation — ^heaven itself could hardly wash 
me clean.' 

Only his eyes betrayed the fury which her 
words roused in his soul. His face was set 
and hard, his voice low and quiet, as he 
said, — 

^ We had put that by. Consider the ques- 
tion we have now in hand. Will you receive 
me as a friend ? ' 

' Not if by so doing I could be crowned 
queen of the world to-morrow,' she answered. 

' Will you speak to me when we meet ? — 
let me visit you at ever so rare intervals ? ' he 
went on in precisely the same tone. 

^ Your foot shall never cross my threshold,' 
she said. ' I will hold communication of no 
sort with you any more than I would with a 
wild beast.' 
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* Will you read my letters if I promise for 
six months not to approach or trouble you ? ' 
he asked, always in a low, quiet tone. 

' I will burn them unopened. I will have 
you chased from my door if you venture to 
approach it,' she replied. 

He rose slowly from his seat. 

' You have nothing more to say ? ' he 
demanded. 

' Nothing.' 

All the passion and energy that had before 
nerved her voice was weak compared to its 
ring now. For years she had believed herself 
utterly desperate ; but she had sunk into a 
darker depth within the last few moments, 
during which a door of release from her prison 
had been opened, and she had closed it with 
her own hand. And she was so beautiful, so 
glorious in her despair ! Lucifer defeated and 
flung down from the starry heights could not 
have shown a front of more indomitable pride 
and resolution. 

' Then you must take the consequences,' he 
said ; ^ you have brought them on yourself — 
remember that/ 

^ I can bear them ! I tell you that you 
have done your worst.' 

^ I have not ! ' he cried, flaming into anger 
again. ^ I have a harder blow in store than 
any that has gone before ' 
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' You have said yoU loved me, and I did not 
die,' she interrupted ; ^ there could be no 
shame hke that.' 

' No ; but a pang keener than any you have 
yet suflFered ! I have a mind to tell you now 
—but I'll wait— I'U wait.' 

' Only threats. I am used to them ! You 
would have done it long since if there had 
been anything else in your power,' she an- 
swered, defiantly. 

' I did not know it myself until lately.' 

* Falsehoods, always falsehoods ! ' 

^ You shall see.' 

^ Then let it come, whatever it may be. Go 
your way, I say — go your way ! I cannot kill 
you, but I'll kill myseK if you don't go. I 
wiU — I will ! I tell you that you have driven 
me mad at last ! Stand there another instant 
— speak a single word, and I'll do it, I swear ! ' 

She had spoken the truth, he saw that. 
For the time she had fairly lost control of her 
senses. He dared not pause — dared not try 
to wrest the pistol from her. He turned and 
hurried down the slope. When the last echo 
of his footsteps died away, Madelaine Jastram 
flung herself upon the ground, and lay there 
motionless — not insensible, not faint ; but 
with a wild idea in her tortured brain that at 
last relief of some sort was near — she should 
either die or go mad, and so end her agony. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE TABLE d'hOTE. 



Six o'clock sounded from steeple to steeple, as 
if each iron voice were trying to give the count 
a little more loudly and forcibly than its pre- 
decessor had done. The great bell of the 
Tension Merethole was ringing too ; but it 
had a higher mission than that of ordinary 
time-keepers, being what Byron calls the 
^tocsin of the soul,' and with its usual punc- 
tuality it was summoning the guests to 
dinner on the very stroke of the hour. 

The house was a pleasant one, standing in 
grounds of its own, back from a street near 
the sea, and was a favourite abode of German 
baronesses and Austrian countesses of slender 
means, of elderly English spinsters, solitary 
American dames, and the host of unprotected 
females whose ideas of propriety would not 
permit them to live at large hotels or attempt 
the delightful freedom of furnished apart- 
ments, not to mention hordes of passing 
travellers of all nations drawn thither by 
its reputation for cheapness and comfort. 
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Not, of course, the sort of place where one 
would have expected a young man blessed 
with a large portion of the good things of 
this world to he content to establish himseK, 
unless he were that monstrosity — a rich 
young man given to small economies; yet 
there it was that Charles Seaforth had 
taken up his residence, and for a reason 
which I think worth giving. 

A former tutor of his had come over from 
America in a hopeless quest after health — 
with just money enough to pay his doctor's 
bills and afford him an upper chamber 
in houses sufficiently democratic to hold a 
nook for a poor man. Besides his poverty 
and ill-health, Mr. Lawson had another 
misfortune, — his exaggerated ideas of inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and similar uncom- 
fortable virtues, made the acceptance of 
anything like a favour an utter impossibility 
on his part. Charles had met him in Paris, 
and understanding the old bachelor's character 
thoroughly, had been able, without hurting 
any of his tender points (though he was 
hterally covered with them), to render the 
journey down to Nice much easier than any 
travelling Lawson had done since crossing 
the great waters. That he needed attention 
and care was very evident, and that it would 
be difficult for him to have them on such 
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means as he possessed, equally so. Seaforth 
would not have ventured to offer material aid 
or a home, or even benefits of lesser dimensions ; 
but he determined to make poor Lawson com- 
fortable in spite of himself, and so took up his 
quarters in the ^B,ine pension^ and was surprised 
to find that he was perfectly well oflf. 

Charley's abiding-place was a standing joke 
with his gay young friends of the Cercle 
M edit err annee, but little Charley cared for 
this, and he vowed that he had never amused 
himseK so much in his life as he did with the 
odd studies of character afforded by the in- 
habitants of the Merethole and the frequenters 
of its table d'hote. 

The bell had rung ; the people came troop- 
ing in : you have seen many of them or their 
prototypes scores of times. There was the 
old EngHshwoman, and her daughter with the 
sharp eyes, and hair cut short during brain fever, 
and the son, a returned Indian army officer, in 
debt and under a cloud, whose weaknesses 
mamma and sister confided with charming 
frankness to whomsoever would listen. There 
was the prim English girl with a chignon (the 
prim English girl will continue to wear it till* 
the Day of Judgment) and a companion. There 
was the giggUng English girl with no com- 
panion, who was ^ waiting for papa, and could 
not imagine what delayed him.' There was 
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Major Hopkins from the Far West, and Mrs^ 
Judge Poker from California. There were the 
four sisters and mother and big brother from 
Galway, all looking so exactly alike, that you 
longed to paste wafers of different colours on 
their funny little noses, in order to tell them 
apart. There was the wicked widow (every 
pension must have one) at whom the virgins 
looked askew, and there was the young saint, 
given to prayers, church services, and other 
duties distasteful to the carnal mind ; and just 
now the virgins were in a state of terrible ex- 
citement, and fluttering like frightened doves, 
because the widow had laid her velvet paw upon 
the saint and caught him by the spell of her by 
no means despicable witcheries. 

Then came the foreigners— Prussians, 
Eussians,, French : the old woman who ate 
peas with her knife ; the venerable count who 
blew his nose in the table-napkin ; the 
Wallachian countess who rebelled at having to 
eat the '^ drumsticks " of the fowls ; the young 
Austrian student who smelled dreadfully of 
pipes, ruined himseK at Monaco, and laboured' 
under the delusion that every woman who 
looked at him had designs upon his heart, and 
lived in a succession of agreeable romances 
which had no foundation except in his own 
imagination. 

Thirty or forty people in all, each one odder 
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than his neighbour, and most delightful of the 
lot was Miss Flower— AmeHa Flower. 

Seaforth used to say that without her exist- 
ence would be a blank. Flower had been a 
beauty in her day ; she was a wonderfully well- 
preserved woman yet ; her bust and arms were 
really very fine, and she sported a hirsute 
decoration on her upper lip, which was the 
envy of half the youths in Nice. 

* I owe much of my success — I may say my 
great success — among the opposite sex, to that 
adornment,' Flower said. ' Many a man has 
told me that a kiss from a woman without a 
moustache was like eating an ^gg without salt.' 

Most people called Flower a fool — they made 
a mistake ; she often talked like one — ^her love 
of admiration was unbounded, her fondness for 
men's society beyond words, her weaknesses 
more ludicrous than could be described, yet at 
the bottom Flower was in many ways a shrewd 
woman, with a tongue like a needle, and very 
sure, sooner or later, to pimish any person 
whom she discovered laughing at her. 

Flower had taste in dress, too, and danced 
like a Dervish, in spite of her years. She was 
said to be past fifty, though she did not look 
it. 

Flower was not ill-connected at home, and 
by hook or by crook managed to secure invita- 
tions in Nice to places quite beyond the aspira- 
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tions of pension inhabitants in general. She 
had a weakness for Monaco ; she always 
brought to the dinner-table a pretty silver 
pocket-flask, the contents of which she called 
Marsala, but her enemies declared it to be 
brandy, and sometimes, after a judicious 
quantity of the golden -brown liquid, and a 
fair share of the ordinary wine. Flower waxed 
exceedingly frisky, and uttered jokes and re- 
lated anecdotes which caused the prim English 
girl and her companion to hide their faces 
behind their fans. 

Flower adored Charley Seaforth, and an- 
nounced it loudly. To-night, as she took her 
seat at table, she glanced across, eager to 
commimicate some bit of news, but only old 
Lawson was there, andLawson always snubbed 
her effort at conversation. 

'Where is my Seaforth ?' she asked at once. 

' Your what, ma'am ? ' returned old Lawson. 

' My adored one — my idol. ' 

' I don't speak French,' grumbled Lawson. 

' It is my opinion that you are jealous of my 
affection for that young man,' said Flower, as • 
she uncorked her private flask. ' Yes, it is, 
and now you know it ; ' and Flower put her 
head on one side, and ogled him in a way 
wonderful to behold. ' I'm sure you're awfully 
bad, Mr. Lawson ! I am positively afraid of 
you — I am, indeed.' 
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Old Lawson's face was a study; between 
disgust and wrath he sat speechless, glaring at 
Flower, who shook her head and smiled be- 
witchingly. She knew that she could not 
tease him so much in any other way, and she 
wished to punish him for having roundly abused 
her to Seaforth. 

' A very bad man,' said Flower. ' Now what 
— what have you done with my Seaforth ? ' 

^I am not his keeper, ma'am,' spluttered 
Lawson, as soon as he could get breath enough. 

^ Not at all ! ' said Flower, with emphasis. 
*I love that young fellow — ^he is so Hke my 
dear nephew — sometimes I can't keep my tears 
back when I look at him. Ah, me ! he died 
before you came — a lovely youth ! We were 
at English Hall. I came abroad to be with 
him — I watched him night and day. Such 
lovely ball' dresses as I had with me, but of 
course this mourning is all I can think of now.' 

Flower always made her mourning an ex- 
cuse if there was a festivity from which she 
was excluded, though she had not hesitated 
to skip, whenever the opportunity offered, all 
winter long, while the boy was dying and after 
he died. 

* Have you noticed my overdress ? ' she 
whispered to the lady next her. 'Black 
crape. I had it made out of the weepers used 
at my poor dear's funeral. I hate waste.' 
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Just then Seaforth entered ; it was the 
evening after the fete B.t La Joy ay and the day 
had been a hard one to poor Charley. He 
had stayed shut in his rooms ; worn and tired 
by his sleepless night as from the effects of a 
long illness — scarcely able yet to realize that 
his terrible suffering was other than an evil 
dream. 

Even in the absorption of his suffering, 
Seaforth did not forget poor old Lawson ; he 
had not seen him, and he knew that the in- 
vahd must be anxious and would worry him- 
seK out of any possibility of a night's rest, if 
Charles did not prove that he was at least 
well enough to descend to dinner. 

So in he came, accounting to Flower for his 
pallor by the convenient plea of headache, 
and trying, with a control wonderful in a man 
of his age, to talk and appear like his usual self. 

Flower would ask questions about the fete 
of the preceding day, and Seaforth had to 
answer as best he could. 

' T am a sad recluse,' said Flower ' these 
mourning garments make me so ; but I like 
to hear about your gaieties ; and to my mind 
Miss Morrison is the loveliest girl in Nice.' 

' I thought you went to that ball at the 
Cercle Massena last week,' grumbled Lawson, 
anxious to have a little revenge for her recent 
attack upon him. 
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' For a few minutes — only to oblige dear Mrs. 
Travers ; I never can refuse my friends, you 
know that, Lawson.' 

'No,' said Lawson, stoutly, 'I don't know 
anything about it.' 

' I think he is failing very fast,' Flower 
whispered to her neighbours, and the sick man 
heard. This put Flower in such good spirits 
that she drank the remaining contents of 
her silver-topped bottle, and waxed exceed- 
ingly frisky, and before dinner was over, told 
Seaforth the story which had been causing the 
virgins to flutter all day. 

Somebody had heard the saint's voice in 
the naughty widow's room later than the 
virgins thought proper, and a chosen com- 
mittee had expostulated with the misguided 
youth; but he, wiser than Mrs. Potiphar's 
Joseph, made answer that ' he was labouring 
with her — in prayer.' 

' And yet nobody is any better satisfied than 
before,' said Flower, ' and the widow is crying 
in her chamber, and I am afraid the saint has 
drowned himseK, for I never knew him to miss 
his dinner before, and it will be all your fault, 
dear Mrs. Buell ! ' 

'Miss, not Mrs.,' sighed the faded lady. ' I 
never had the courage to say Yes, when asked 
to change the title. As foryoun^f Mr. Topler, 
I tried to do my duty — I hope I always shall; ' 
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Dear me ! " cried Flower. • Whv I have 



een engage*! just seventeen times, and on 



the verge of rain rsriee ! " 

•I'd have gone over once, just out of 
euriositv/ said Seaforrh. 

The prim girl and her companion imme- 
diatelv rose from rheir sears with a dignity 
which two Eoman vestals could not have 
surpassed, and sailed majestically out of the 
room. 

^ I meant at the gaming-table^ you wretch ! ' 
explained Flower, with a chuckle, divided 
between enjoyment of Seaforth's wickedness 
and its effect on her own enemies. * Once at 
Homburg and the second time at Baden.' 

*At the gaming-table of course,' said 
Charley ; * and we'U try Monaco for a third, 
and so go over together.' 

* Then why did you not let me finish my 
speech, instead of shocking the proprieties of 
the house, by pretending to misunderstand ? ' 
laughed Flower. 

* I suppose you and I are the improprieties,' 
observed Charley. 

' We should be, only Lawson is worse,' said 
Flower. 

If Lawson's countenance gave any clue to 
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his reflections, it certainly was not a blessing 
that he mentally invoked upon the mischiev- 
ous old maid, but he wisely held his peace. 

When dinner was over Miss Flower cap- 
tured Seaforth in the hall. 

* I want your advice,' she said, ^ and I want 
you to do me a favour. Come out and walk 
in the court-yard — you may smoke if you 

like.' 

There was no escape; Charley had to go 
and do his best to hsten. 

' You have heard the story of Mr. Grass- 
ford's dying on the way out from England 
when he was coming to stay with the Fur- 
nises ? ' said Flower. 

* Forty-five times,' replied Seaforth. 

* Exactly ! Well, I don't care anything 
about the chatter ' 

* And I am sure I do not,' interrupted he, 
languidly. 

'Very well I The thing is this. Long, 
long ago I was engaged to Mr. Grassford, and 
I gave him a cameo-pin — a wonderful thing — 
a veritable antique. He never sent it back to 
me, and Lydia Furnis has it along with a lot 
of other trinkets he left her.' 

* You want it ' 

* That is not all. I don't know if you ever 
heard of Mr. MandeviUe.' 

* Yes, kiUed in a duel ' 

VOL. I. 7 
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* Just so ! Very well ! Now Ksten ! He 
gave that pin to Bolton Wargrave — ^you have 
heard of him —and he gave it to me. I was 
handsome in those days, and I was rich/ 

* No doubt,' said Charley, absently. 

' The oddest part is to come. I had not set 
eyes on Wargrave for years, when this morning 
up comes his card, in he walks, just as young 
and handsome and wicked as ever, and wants 
to lay hands on that cameo. There's some- 
thing in the business I don't understand, but 
I'm afraid of the man : I wouldn't have him 
angry with me for the world.' 

^Better ask Mrs. Furnis to give up the 
pin.' 

* I went to her before dinner. She will not 
do it. I would not for anything she knew who 
gave it me, or any one but you. I can trust 
you,' said poor Flower, beginning to tremble. 

* I don't see how I can help you. I would 
with pleasure if it were possible,' said Seaforth. 

' Yes, you can ! ' cried she. * That cameo 
you showed me that you picked up in Sicily — 
it is the very counterpart of mine. I'm so 
afraid of that man — if you knew — so afraid ! ' 

Flower could not repress a sob. It was ap- 
parent that she was terribly in earnest. 

' Don't cry,' said Seaforth ; * you shall have 
the cameo.' 

'I know it is worth no end of money,' 
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sobbed Flower. * If I were as rich as I used 

to be ' 

* It is worth a great deal since it has a value 
in your eyes,' returned Seaforth. ' You are 
quite welcome to it. If you will wait here a 
minute, I will get it and bring it down to you.' 
She caught his hand and tried to thank 
him. In her flighty, inconsequent way she 
was greatly moved ; but he hurried off without 
giving her time. He felt in a mood when to 
be thanked or praised irritated him. He was 
willing enough to do what he could for her. 
Trouble would never make him misanthropic 
or hard ; but he wanted no words — above all, 
no phrases of praise or commendation, 

' I am going upstairs ! ' she called after him. 
* I will stop in the corridor by your rooms. 
You can give it to me there. ' 

She mounted the stairs and walked back and 
forth in the corridor, humming an air from Lta 
Fille de Madame Angot. She must have had 
a beautiful voice formerly, and it stiU possessed 
notes at once sweet and powerful. Now and 
then, even in the midst of * C est toi^ Madame 
BarraSy she would wipe the tears from her 
eyes, and a sob would choke her utterance; 
but it was a sound of relief, and she was pre- 
pared to forget her agitation and trouble with- 
out delay, since the solution to her dilemma 
had offered. 
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Presently Seaforth came out of his room, 
and placed a little case in her hands, opening 
it as he did so. 

* It is the exact counterpart of mine ! ' she 
cried, in delight. ' I shall never, never forget 
your goodness ! ' 

* Don't even remember it — that is all I ask,' 
said Seaforth. ' I must bid you good evening 
now.' 

* Good-night,' she answered, and hurried on 
toward her own apartment, eager for once in 
her life to be alone. 

Seaforth went patiently back to his friend 
Lawson, and sat reading to him for the next 
hour. Then he went out on the Promenade — 
deserted at that time of night — and wandered 
up and down by the sea, so stupefied by the 
terrible blow which had stricken his youth, 
that he found himself wondering vaguely if it 
could be indeed himself — the same man who 
three days before had stood there and listened 
to the voice of the waves, and heard tones of 
joy in the monotonous beat — beat which now 
rang in his ears like the wail of ghosts moaning 
about a tomb. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ON HIS TRACK. 

Amelia Flower had been invited to go to the 
opera with some friends. She dressed, and 
sent for a carriage to take her to their house. 
She was miserably anxious, and could not rid 
herself of the feeling until she had put the 
cameo out of her possession. But the ruling 
passion of her life — love of admiration — was 
not to be subdued even at this crisis. She 
was admirably dressed, in full evening toilet, 
as she was going to a party after the opera. 
She went down-stairs into the salon to wait 
for her carriage. A number of i\\.Qpensionnaire8 
were collected there, and she had the pleasure 
of showing her neck and arms, declaring that 
the heat of the room made her cloak insup- 
portable, and it was, as I have said, a bust of 
which a woman of five- and- twenty might have 
been proud. 

Presently the carriage was announced, and 
she took her leave. Her companions in the 
opera-box were a set of innocent Scotch people, 
who, in spite of Bolton Wargrave's widespread 
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reputation, did not know so much about him 
as they did of the devil, and all they knew of 
the latter personage was his name. 

So, when Wargrave entered the loge^ and 
Amelia hurriedly murmured his name, they 
took it for Watson, and called him that after- 
ward, and wise Amelia never set them straight. 

She complained of headache, and wanted to 
walk up and down the lobby during ^h&entr^acte. 
Wargrave offered her his arm, but the instant 
the box-door closed behind them, he said, 
impatiently, — 

^WeU?' 

*I have brought the cameo,' said Flower; 
* I told you I would. You frightened — startled 
me I mean — so to-day, that I could not re- 
member what I had done with it. I recollected 
after that I had let my poor nephew wear it. 
I found it among his things.' 

* And here is the reward of merit,' returned 
Wargrave, taking a packet of letters out of 
his coat-pocket. 

Flower uttered a small shriek of delight and 
drew forth the box, which he opened at once. 

'That is it,' he said. 'You are a good 
Blossom ! Do you know your neck and arms 
are as handsome as they were sixteen years 
ago?' 

' Give me the letters,' she whispered: 'you 
promised.' 
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* And I like to keep my word — when I can,' 
he repHed laughingly. 

He placed the packet in her hand. Flower 
uttered another small cry of ecstasy, and hid 
the treasure in her dress. 

* Admit that I am a conscientious, straight- 
forward person,' said he. 

* I never said anything to the contrary — I 
never speak of you,' she answered, with a 
choking sound in her voice. 

* You are a good Blossom,' said he, with a 
covert mockery which she was quite quick 
enough to catch. ^You used rather to like 
me, don't you remember ? ' 

Her face worked, and the tears rose in her 
hard gray eyes. 

* I'd have been married but for you,' said she, 
bitterly, ' and to a baronet ; and he was rich I ' 

*My dear Flower, be thankful that you 
have been preserved from such a fate I ' said 
he. ' Matrimony is a tiresome thing, and 
rank has temptations which peril the souL' 

* Are you sneering at me?' she exclaimed, 
angrUy. 

* Heaven forbid that I should be guilty of 
the impertinence ! ' he replied ; * I should as 
soon think of undervaluing the cameo — ^the 
antique ! ' 

She gave him a sidelong look from under 
her eyelids, but in no other way did she 
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betray any consciousness of his malicious 
thrust, though she could have forgiven a 
crime more easily than such a blow to her 
inordinate vanity. 

* I should like to go back to the loge^^ said she. 

'If you wish it, I must submit,' he 
answered, offering her his arm, with scarcely 
an attempt to conceal the mockery in his voice. 

He left her at the box-door and moved down 
the corridor. Flower was growing an elderly 
woman, but she was too full of the weaknesses 
of feminine nature ever to learn much self- 
control; She wanted to cry a little, and 
remembering that she had a ball of powder 
and a bit of rouge in her pocket, knew that 
she could indulge in her wish without danger 
to her complexion. Just beyond her loge a 
passage led into a side-lobby communicating 
with the stage, and a screen had been set 
there to protect the main corridor from draughts 
and currents of air — the chief and common 
dread of all continentals. 

Behind the screen was placed a chair. 
Not a human creature was in sight. Flower 
sat down and cried to her heart's content — 
always exercising judicious care in the wiping 
of her nose; for it was Flower's boast that 
she was the one Englishwoman in Nice, past 
thirty, whose proboscis was hot red. 

She finished her little wail and felt better, 
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took the package of letters from her pocket 
and looked at it. The sight evidently restored 
her courage. 

'And to think that but for him and for 
these I might have been Lady Dayton I ' she 
said to herself. 

She sighed and put the packet back, then 
drew forth the bits of powder and rouge, 
carefully wrapped in a tiny square of flannel. 
Back of her hung a mirror and a lamp in a 
niche, so that she could repair the ravages 
worked by her tears. 

She began rubbing the powder on her nose, 
but the sound of a voice on the other side of 
the screen made her pause. She dropped into 
the chair again without so much as a rustle of 
her petticoats. It was Bolton Wargrave's 
voice, and she had caught the words. We 
have — each and all of us — been some sort of 
animal or reptile in a former stage of existence : 
Amelia Flower had, somewhere and some 
time, belonged to the feline race. She fairly 
held her breath to listen. Her instincts were 
quicker than her intelligence ; she could not 
have told why she sank into the chair and 
waited. ' You were quite right to follow me 
to the theatre,' Wargrave was saying. 'Now, 
go back to the Hermitage — never lose sight of 
it by day or night! I want to know every 
soul that enters.' 
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* Nobody comes/ the other voice answered 
— they were both speaking in French. * Until 
to-night Madame Jastram has not left the house 
since yesterday. I gave her your message — as 
you thought, she would not read the letter.* 

'Tell me again what she said,' returned 
Wargrave. 

^That if I ventured to bring her another 
communication from you she would have me 
arrested.' 

' You told her that I had something for her ? ' 

*An ornament of some sort — I did not 
know what ; — that I was to say "Arthur," and 
she would understand.' 

' It had no effect I ' 

^ *' Tell him I will hear nothing — ^receive 
nothing," these were her words.' 

* Good ! That is all — go now.' 

Both men moved away. Flower sat for 
some time lost in deep meditation — ^perhaps 
in the whole course of her poor frivolous life 
she had never reflected so deeply. 

At the foot of the stairs Wargrave met 
Julian Lascelles face to face ; they saluted one 
another distantly, and each passed on his way. 

Minutes elapsed, still Flower sat there. 

* I know who she is now,' was her thought. 
'I wonder that it never occurred to me before. 
An ornament ! That meant the cameo ! If I 
live till to-morrow, I will go and see Madame 
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Jastram. I have my letters back — I am not 
afraid of Mm any longer.' 

She rose and stood before the mirror, 
rubbed on her white and red, and hid all signs 
of agitation or trouble. She went out into 
the corridor, and came directly upon the 
woman whose name had been on her lips but 
a moment before. 

I told you that Flower was no fool ; she was 
quick-witted enough to think that she. might 
use this opportunity, not only to tell Madame 
Jastram (as she had determined to do) the 
truth in regard to the cameo, but to obtain for 
herself an invitation to the fete on Tuesday. 

Madame Jastram was walking slowly along 
toward her box, followed by a man-servant. 
She had not been in the theatre since her 
arrival in Nice. The terrible pain roused 
into energy by her last meeting with Bolton 
Wargrave had driven her forth to-night. She 
felt that if she could not get away from her- 
self — out, at least in sight of men and women 
occupied and interested in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life — she should lose all ability to keep 
control over her reason, which for hours and 
hours had seemed tottering on its throne. 

As she came opposite. Flower managed to 
stumble and fall. Madelaine herself raised her 
and placed her in a chair. Flower did faint- 
ness, and the servant was sent for water. 
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Flower drank a few drops, and pronounced 
herself somewhat better. She explained that 
she had come out of her box for a breath of 
air — told her name and a whole volume of in- 
cidents in regard to her history in less time 
than an ordinary mortal would have required 
to draw a long breath. 

Madame Jastram listened with praiseworthy 
patience, but at last found an opportunity to 
say : * I trust you are quite recovered ? I 
think the curtain is rising.' 

Flower grasped her arm . If to any question 
there was a paltry side, her mind grasped that. 
Positively the principal thought in her brain 
was a determination to be present at the 
breakfast on the following Tuesday. 

'I must speak to you,' she whispered. 

* Send that man away.' 

Madame looked at her with the pitying glance 
she might have bestowed on a harmless lunatic. 

'I am in earnest,' urged Flower. *It is 
about an ornament. You had a message from 
Bolton Wargrave to-day.' 

Madame betrayed neither anger nor fear; 
she looked, rather, like a hunted animal at bay. 

' I don't know you,' said Flower, cunningly ; 

* but I used to know Bolton Wargrave.' 

* Go on,' madame said, coldly. 
^ He came to see me this morning. I had 
not set eyes on him for years. He wanted a 
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cameo that he had given me long ago. I had 
given it to a Mr. Grassford — he gave it to Mrs. 
Furnis— you know who she is.' 

^WeU?' 

*I was afraid of him — everybody is/ con- 
tinued Flower, with a shudder. 'I went to 
Mrs. Furnis — I only said it was mine — she 
refused to give it up.' 

' You told him so ? ' 

*No — ^no. A young American here, a Mr. 
Seaforth, had a cameo just like it. I asked 
him to give it to me. I told him I was in 
trouble. He is a good, good boy. I knew he 
wouldkeep my secret,' pursued Flower, eagerly. 

* Then Bolton Wargrave has not the orna- 
ment ? ' 

* Mrs. Furnis, I tell you — but he thinks he 
has it. I overheard him here a few minutes 
ago talking to the man he sent to you. I 
was behind that screen. The moment they 
mentioned the trinket and you, I knew what 
they meant.' 

* You said you did not know me.' 

*I did not — except by name,' said Flower. 
* I was afraid he intended, in some way, to 
make you trouble. I meant to go to your 
house and tell you he has not the cameo — ^not 
the one he thinks.' 

*I thank you,' said Madelaine; 'your in^ 
tention was a kind one. I thank you heartily.' 
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She seemed about to move away. Flower 
was not to be cheated out of her hope in that 
fashion. 

*Mrs. Fumis is going to your house on 
Tuesday,' said she. 

* Possibly. I do not remember. The guests 
are invited by Mrs. Colonel Morrison/ replied 
madame. 

* She is going — she told me so. Now I 
know her pretty well : if she thought it would 
tease me, she would wear the cameo. You 
might get it from her. She would do anything 
for the sake of your acquaintance.' 

* You could persuade her to wear it ? ' 
madame asked, quickly. 

* I am sure I could — ^if I was going, ' replied 
Flower. * Unfortunately I was unable to go 
to Mrs. Morrison's /<?<6, and so am not invited.' 

* I have given no invitations,' madame said, 
after an instant's hesitation ; * but if you will 
do me the honour to make one of the party, 
as Mrs. Morrison's guest, I shall be very glad.' 

Flower beamed. 

* I shall be delighted,' cried she. * Lydia 
Furnis shall wear the cameo and let you have 
it too, if I have to throttle her in order to get 
it — ^I would, as sare as my name is Flower, if 
there were no other way.' 

Madame smiled and passed on to her box, 
waving her hand in sign of adieu. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THEIR LEAVE-TAKING. 

The world seemed to have come to an end to 
Charles Seaforth, but young as he was he 
possessed a mature too strong and manly to 
yield to the weakness of despair as so many 
youths of his age would have done. 

Colonel Morrison had not come to see him 
the day after the fite^ as he had announced his 
intention of doing. Seaforth received a note 
from his friend to say that symptoms of gout 
kept him a prisoner in the house, but as soon 
as he could get out he should drive into town 
— 'probably on the next morning. Charley 
knew that the physical pain was owing to the 
colonel's -mental trouble and disappointment, 
but personally he could not be sorry for the 
respite. He was glad of soUtude — no good 
could result from going over and over the story 
— the poor, suddenly faded romance whose loss 
left life so dismal and so empty. 

Sadly and wearily Seaforth was making his 
preparations to go away. He had not even told 
Lawson that his departure was so close at hand. 
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The morning after his interview with Miss 
Flower he remembered that to keep his resolu- 
tion a secret until the last moment would be a 
positive unkindness to his invalid friend, so he 
left that always most tiresome of employments, 
the sorting of books and papers, to seek his old 
tutor and tell him that their season of pleasant 
companionship had reached its close. 

Lawson was seated in an easy chair by the 
window when Charles tapped at the door. 

^ Come in/ he called ; ' I should know that 
knock among a thousand/ he added, as the 
young man entered. 

He spoke more cheerfully than was his 
habit, but his eyes looked anxious and troubled 
in spite of his unusual animation. Lawson 
prided himself on being a misanthrope and a 
misogynist, and various other disagreeable 
things of a similar nature ; still, in spite of the ' 
bad character he was fond of giving himself, 
and the faults, such as the suspicion of people's 
motives and a discontented disposition, which 
he really possessed, the elderly bachelor was 
not proof against many good and generous im- 
pulses, and he was deeply grateful to Charles, 
and fonder of him than he had perhaps ever 
been of any human creature. 

Lawson had indulged like the rest of us 
in some private romance in his day and 
generation, and though it had been nothinfir 
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more than a memory during the last quarter 
of a century, its recollection, aided by his 
strong affection, rendered him very clear- 
sighted where Seaforth was concerned. It 
needed no words to enable him to see that 
a great trouble had come upon the young 
man, and his knowledge of Charles's past 
rendered it easy to understand from what 
quarter the blow had fallen. He had known 
Seaforth from the latter' s boyhood, and though 
even in his most callow days the youth had 
shown no affinity with that most tiresome and 
common type of humanity — creatures given 
to confidence and who find relief in ^ gushing ' 
— ^his love for Hilda Morrison had been 
apparent enough to Lawson. 

During these last weeks — since Lascelles 
appeared upon the scene — ^he had watched 
with pain and wrath the disquiet, scarcely 
recognised by the young man himself, which 
had crept into Seaforth's Hfe. Very wisely 
he held his peace, but he foresaw the trouble 
which was coming, and in his heart execrated 
Hilda as more utterly frivolous and worthless 
than her sex in general, since she could be so 
idiotic as to trifle with or undervalue a prize 
ike the love lavished upon her by Charles 
Seaforth. 

When the blow fell, Lawson was as thoroughly 
aware of it as if Seaforth had put into words 
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the secret which he helieved himself able to 
conceal. I think no personal pain could have 
cut the old bachelor so deeply as this vicarious 
suffering he endured for his friend's sake. But 
he had still kept silence ; he was sufficiently- 
refined and sensitive to understand that any 
attempt at consolation or sympathy would not 
only be a rudeness but downright cruelty. It 
was, however, fortunate for Hilda that destiny 
had not ranked Lawson among her pastors and 
masters, as he would undoubtedly in his wrath 
and scorn have made this season even darker 
and more wearing to her than it was already, 
though heaven knows her pain and regret 
went deep enough to have moved the sternest 
judge. 

Seaforth asked kindly after his friend's 
health, tried to talk upon ordinary subjects, 
to listen when Lawson spoke ; but it was all 
so palpable an effort that Lawson longed to 
beg him to desist, and end this dismal attempt 
of appearing like his ordinary self — the joyous, 
happy nature which perhaps could never come 
again. 

He stood by the window, his face partially 
turned away, and Lawson, watching him 
furtively, studied the changes which two 
sleepless nights, with a long, dreary day 
intervening, had wrought in his countenance, 
and the old bachelor silently anathematized 
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the feminine race and its follies from Eve 
down to this reckless destroyer of Charley's 
peace. 

* And he will never get over it,' thought 
Lawson. ' Some men would be able to forget 
her, to despise her as she deserves, the idiotic 
little cat, too senseless to know the harm she 
has done ! but he will carry a heartache for 
the rest of his days. Well, well, why Provi- 
dence invented fleas, moschitoes and women 
is more than I can conceive ! ' 

Then aloud — having become aware that 
Seaforth was speaking, — ^Eh, I beg your 
pardon ? What were you saying ? I believe 
I am growing deaf as well as old and stupid.' 

^ About my journey,' Seaforth said abruptly, 
man-like rushing headlong into the matter 
because the news was difficult to break. * I 
really must be off, I ought to have gone 
before — I must start the day after to-morrow.' 

* Yes,' Lawson replied quietly, * nobody has 
any right to neglect business, and the sooner 
you go the sooner you will get it attended to.' 

' Exactly,' assented Seaforth, with a rather 
bitter laugh. 

He had feared that his friend would be 
agitated and disturbed to find his departure 
so near at hand ; instead of this he received 
the tidings so completely as a matter of course 
that Charles, somewhat morbid at this present, 
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was somewhat hurt, and told himself that he 
was of no importance to any human being. 

' You wiU enjoy the change and the excite- 
ment/ Lawson went on in the same unmoved 
tone; * Australia must be a very interesting 
country.' 

* I daresay it is,' returned Seaforth, some- 
what coldly. Then he felt ashamed of his 
annoyance, and thought, * What a selfish beast 
I am ! I kept telling myself that I was afraid 
the poor old fellow would be grieved, and now 
my feelings are hurt because he does not mind 
my going. Why should he mind — ^why should 
anybody ? ' 

Then he put by his misanthropic meditations 
to listen to what Lawson was saying. 

* You will reach Brindisi for next Tuesday's 
steamer. Oh well, the journey is nothing 
now-a-days — ^nothing at all. Fifteen years ago 
going to Australia was another matter.' 

Charles assented to this incontrovertible 
fact, and tried to be glad that his departure 
apparently would not leave any blank in Law- 
son's monotonous hfe. 

*If it was America now, you would find 
plenty of acquaintances going the same route,' 
said Lawson. 

JrP^' ^'^ ^® ^^^^ S^ ^*^ strangers. What 
difference does it make?' repUed Seaforth, 
moodily. 
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Lawson secretly smiled; he perceived the 
young fellow's irritation, and was rather glad 
of anything that could rouse him even momen- 
tarily. 

* I did hear of a fellow that thought of pro- 
posing to join you,' he continued ; ' but since 
you prefer strangers, why there's no more to 
be said.' 

* Who was it ? ' Charles asked, absently. 

* Well, I don't think his company would 
have been much good to you,' said Lawson; 
'he's a crabbed, crooked-necked old party. 
I daresay you will get on better without him.' 

* Hey ? ' cried Seaforth, in a more animated 
voice, struck by the expression of his com- 
panion's face. ' You don't mean ' 

* Yes, I think I do ! The crabbed party's 
initials are Dick Lawson, if you had cared to 
have his society.' 

* My dear old man ! Why, it is too good 
news to be true ! ' exclaimed Seaforth, with a 
stronger thrill of pleasure than he would a few 
moments before have believed that he could 
feel. * Why you scouted the idea when I 
first found I had to go, and proposed your 
accompanying me.' 

* I am not above changing my mind,' said 
Lawson, gruffly. * It is two months since you 
first spoke of it; my health is much bettet 
than it was then. I did not choose to think 
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* I know you did at bottom,' returned 
Charles. 'You are not nearly such a stone 
sphynx as you would like people to believe.' 

' I am,' said Lawson, savagely. 

* Very well ; be stonier and sphynxier yet 
if you choose,' said Charles ; * you are going, 
and that is all I care about.' 

* Don't try inventing ridiculous words,' 
quoth Lawson ; * there is slang enough talked 
without your adding your feeble might.' 

* Can you start the day after to-morrow ? ' 
Charles asked. 

* Yes, to-night if you choose. I am sick of 
this place,' snapped Lawson. * Thank good- 
ness, I shall be relieved of the sight of that 
absurd old Flower — weed would have been a 
more appropriate name — a sickly-smelling, 
poisonous one at that.' 

. * Come, come, don't be so very hard on the 
ancient girl ! ' 

^ I will ! ' shouted Lawson, so dehghted at 
finding Seaforth pleased to have his society 
that he could almost have hugged the Blossom 
herself. * She's always scented with sherry 
and patchouli ; she ought to be suppressed by 
law. It is odd, so many diseases as there are 
going about that none could have found time 
to exterminate her a century ago.' 

* I am by no means sure that she won't follow 
us when she finds you are going,' said Charles. 
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^ It is my opinion that she has serious designs 
upon you.' 

* Then the sea will hold one more drowned 
woman,' said Lawson, * and I shall hecome a 
public benefactor with slight trouble to my- 
self.' 

The old bachelor would have agreed to talk 
nonsense till his brain softened if by so doing 
he could have kept Seaforth from brooding over 
his trouble. He saw how the young fellow 
struggled to be brave and manly, and he 
honoured him for it. He talked of their 
journey — dwelt upon the pleasure with which 
he looked forward to a sojourn in the wonder- 
ful new continent, and with a tact for which 
few people would have given him credit, tried 
to impress upon Seaforth the fact that his 
motives for undertaking the long voyage were 
purely personal. But Charles was too un- 
selfish and too finely organized not to perceive 
that Lawson knew he suffered, and longed in 
any way to comfort him. Proud as he was, 
the young man felt no sense of humiliation in 
the consciousness that Lawson comprehended 
the change and darkness which had swept with 
the suddenness of a tropical tornado across his 
life. He had no wish to put his story into 
words — he would have shrunk from any verbal 
expression of sympathy, but he was grateful 
for the unspoken kindness, and it made his 
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solitude less dreary to remember that lie should 
keep at least one faithful heart by his side. 

The conversation wandered away to dis- 
cussions of the details of their journey, and in 
the midst of it a servant entered in search of 
Seaforth — Colonel Morrison had called. 

Lawson knew by the expression of his friend's 
face that he would gladly escape a private in- 
terview with the visitor, so he said, — 

* Tell them to show the colonel up here ; I 
may not have a chance to wish him good-bye 
if I miss this opportunity.' 

Charles acceded to the proposal with such 
alacrity that Lawson congratulated himself 
secretly upon having had the wit to make it. 

The colonel came in presently, looking pale 
and far from well. The three talked for some 
time, though a slight constraint and difficulty 
to find conversation would have been apparent 
on the part of Seaforth and the guest, had not 
Lawson flung himself into the breach and given 
learned information concerning AustraUa with 
a fluency so widely at variance with his ordinary 
habit, that his listeners might have felt some 
surprise at his appearance in a new character 
had not both been too much preoccupied to 
think about it. 

But Charles was not to escape the Ute-a-Ute 
he dreaded. The colonel rose to go — bade 
Lawson adieu — offered all manner of good 
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wishes for the voyage and his health, then 
turned to the younger man, saying, — 

' I wish you would drive with me, Seaforth ; 
I have an errand at this bank, and it is hard 
work to get up and down stairs just now.' 

Charles was forced to comply, and as they 
left the room Lawson sent several uncompli- 
mentary mental speeches after Morrison for his 
stupidity in making matters worse by talking 
them over. 

But after all the colonel had very little to 
say, except to express blundering, broken re- 
grets in a shaky voice — ^reserving even those 
for the moment when Charles was leaving 
him. 

' I have been thinking of it night and day, 
but I only get the more confused,' he said. 

* There is no good in thinking,' returned 
Seaforth, wearily. 

* I know it will all come right in the end,' 
the poor colonel blundered on, hurting his 
companion cruelly by his attempts at consola- 
tion. ' Once you are gone she will find out 
the truth — the child is mad ! ' 

* You — you have not troubled her by — 
by ' 

' No, no,' said the colonel, answering his 
unfinished speech. *I have not opened my 
lips to her. Of course I had to tell her mother, 
but she has said nothing.' 
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A slight mistake on the colon el's part, for 
this very morning, finding herseK alone with 
Hilda, little Mrs. Morrison had not been able 
to refrain from telling the girl what a disap- 
pointment her inexplicable conduct was to the 
colonel, begging her to come to her senses, send 
for Charley, and set matters straight at once. 

The pair did not quarrel as most mothers 
and daughters would have done under the cir- 
cumstances, for Katey's remonstrances took 
the form of pleadings rather than lectures. 
She did try to say a few savage things, but 
Hilda waxed haughty and silent, and that 
quite alarmed the poor little woman, and not 
being troubled by any ideas of maternal dignity 
she took refuge in tears, and then Hilda cried 
too as if her heart would break. 

* I am more grieved than anybody else can 
be,' she said, ^ but it is no use, mamma ! I 
can't help it. Charley is like a brother to me. 
Oh, please don't say any more,' 

^ Your father will never get over it,' sobbed 
Katey — ^ never ! I did not think you could 
be so hard-hearted, Hilda.' 

' But, mamma, when I don't — don't — Oh, if 
you would not make me talk about it ! It 
cannot be, and that is the end of the matter ! ' 

She grew so pale that Katey was alarmed, 
and remembered that her husband had bidden 
her let the girl alone. 
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* I was not to have told you that we knew,' 
she said. 'You must not blame Charley — 
indeed, he did not complain.' 

* I am sure he did not,' Hilda replied. 
* Papa made him tell.' 

* Yes ; and he spoke so kindly, he was so 
gentle and good — only caring to spare you 
pain, never thinking about himself! Oh, 
Hilda, how can you help loving him ? ' 

' I do, I do — but not — not in that way.' 

* You are a child — a baby — ^you don't know 
anything about it!' cried Mrs. Morrison 
indignantly. ' Some day you will regret 
having thrown away such a heart as his.' 

' It is cruel of you, mamma, to talk to me 
in this manner ! ' Hilda exclaimed excitedly. 

* It is you who are cruel to Charley — to all 
of us,' moaned Katey. 

Then Hilda did flash out for a moment. 

* Would you break my heart to gratify other 
people ? ' she cried. * It seems to me that I 
have a right to a little consideration as weU 
as others. It is wicked to torment me like 
this — Charley himself would be the first to 
blame you.' 

Then they both cried again, and finally 
Katey agreed to leave the subject alone, and* 
the conversation was fortunately interrupted 
by Walton, who required her mistress's opin- 
ion upon some household matter, and Walton 
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was not a person whom anybody in that 
dwelling could venture to keep waiting when 
she announced her will and pleasure to have 
an affair connected with her province dis- 
cussed and settled. 

* You will come up to the villa before you 
leave ? ' the colonel said to Seaforth. 

* Of course,' Charley answered, though he 
would gladly have spared himself the pain of 
that parting visit. 

The next day he persuaded his conscience 
that he was too much occupied with prepa- 
rations for his departure to go to ha Joya^ 
but on the following morning he could delay 
no longer, as he was to quit Nice by the 
afternoon train. He was glad to start, yet 
Lawson's exultation that the time had come 
filled him with an unreasonable irritation, and 
he was so worn by the fatigue of mental 
trouble — a weariness new to the poor boy — 
that he found it hard to preserve an amiable 
demeanour. 

Flower was loud in her lamentations, and 
frightened Lawson sorely by announcing that 
he need not be astonished if she embraced them 
both when the moment for parting arrived. 

* I am a sensitive creature, Lawson,' she 
declared, ^ and I always shall be.' 

* I suppose there is no objection, if it pleases 
you,' growled Lawson. 
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* To my embracing you both ? ' 

* No, ma'am ; to your being sensitive.' 

* Lawson,' said Flower, shaking her head at 
him, charmed to teaze him to the last, 'I 
have known a great many bad men ' 

' I don't doubt it,' muttered Lawson in 
rapid parenthesis. 

* But few as bad as you. I am by no 
means sure that I shall not follow you to 
Australia, to protect my Seaforth from the per- 
nicious effects of your counsels.' 

Lawson's face of horror, and disgust 
caused the bystanders to laugh. 

* Grief is not becoming to your features, 
Lawson,' pursued Flower ; * but never mind, 
your tenderness of heart is more precious to 
me than beauty of countenance could be.' • 

* Ma'am,' snapped Lawson, * at least my face 
is as God made it : I don't try to make 
changes in it.' 

'And I would not,' said Flower, studjdng 
him with her head on one side ; ' on the whole 
I would not — I like you as you are.' 

Seaforth left Lawson in the hall exposed to 
the tender mercies of the Blossom, and drove 
off to pay his visit at the villa. 

He got out of the carriage at the gates an(f 
walked up the winding road to the house, for 
his courage failed as he approached the 
famihar haunt, and he wanted those moments 
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to collect himself and gain a little strength, if 
only by lavishing bitter scorn npon his own 
weakness. 

Mrs. Morrison was seated on the veranda, 
dividing her attention between a new novel 
and her pet dog. The sound of footsteps 
roused her ; she started up and hurried forward, 
exclaiming, — 

' Oh, Charley, Charley, are you really going 
to-day ? ' 

Seaforth saw Hilda in the entrance-hall, and 
answered cheerfully, — 

* Positively off ! You see, if people will 
leave one fortunes one must take the conse- 
quences.' 

He shook her hand warmly, passed on, and 
greeted Hilda with so fair an assumption of 
his usual manner that Mrs. Momson felt a 
positive admiration for his courage, and during 
one brief instant Hilda, in the midst of her 
confusion, found herself wondering if it were 
possible he did not care so much after all. 
But in spite of his smiles and cheerful words, 
when she could venture to steal a look at his 
face, the evidences of the struggle and pain 
he had undergone since their last interview 
were too evident for her to be deceived, and a 
fresh pang of remorse wrung her heart. 

* Come in and see the colonel — ^he is in his 
study,' Mrs. Morrison said, when after a few 
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moments' conversation she discovered that 
talking was growing a little difl&cnlt to Sea- 
forth and almost impossible to Hilda, and 
she herself felt nervous and lachrymose. 

'And I have a very short time to stop,' 
Charles observed : * they have just made 
changes in the trains — the afternoon express 
starts an hour earlier. I only found it out 
this morning.' 

The absurdity of altering the trains aflfbrded 
Katey a topic upon which to hold forth tiU 
they reached her husband's sanctum. She was 
vaguely conscious that she was talking utter 
nonsense, but could find nothing else to say, 
and reflected in the same vague fashion that 
after all what she said made no difference, for 
neither of her companions heard a syllable 
that she uttered. 

The colonel was ailing, dispirited, almost 
cross, and altogether the visit proved a dismal 
business, in spite of everybody's efforts to 
appear at ease and talk naturally and 
rationally. 

Seaforth was actually glad when the striking 
of the clock warned him that he ought to be 
gone : he rose hastily. 

' Eailway trains are like time and tide,' he 
said, growing very pale, but trying to speak 
playfully. 

Mrs. Morrison burst into tears and flung her 
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arms about his neck. She had all his life loved 
the young fellow as dearly as if he had been 
her own son, and under any circumstances 
the parting would have been a heartbreak to 
her. 

Hilda was standing near her father ; she was 
not weeping, but her face was white as Sea- 
forth's own. 

* Hilda ! ' the colonel exclaimed, in a low 
tone, full of pain and reproach, — ^ Charley is 
going : have you nothing to teU him ? ' 

Seaforth caught the Words ; he freed himself 
from Katey's clinging arms and hurried for- 
ward, smiUng still. 

* She has to tell me that she wishes me a 
fortunate journey,' he said. 

* Indeed I do ! ' exclaimed Hilda. 

* And she is always to remember that I am 
her brother,' he continued, taking both her 
hands in his, ^ ready to give his heart's blood 
in her service.' 

He could eiidure no more, he hurried from 
the room. 

^ Hilda 1 ' exclaimed her father, deceived by 
her emotion into a momentary hope that this 
parting had shown her that Charles was more 
to her than she had believed, — * it is not too 
late — ^will you call him back ? ' 

Hilda shook her head. Katey, who had 
looked up at the colonel's question, caught the 
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movement and buried her face in her hands 
again with renewed sobs. 

The colonel gave the girl the sternest ^ance 
she had ever met from his kind eyeSy muttered 
some malediction in regard to the folly of 
women^ rose from his chair, and followed Sea- 
forth out of the room. 

Before Mrs. Morrison could speak, even if 
she had meant to do so, Hilda hurried away 
by another door and sought refuge in her own 
cdiamber. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THAT TUESDAY. 

That Tuesday Madelaine Jastram sat await- 
ing the guests whom, in spite of her inclina- 
tions and better judgment, she had been 
forced to accord the desired permission to 
enter her house. 

Of course, everybody among the number 
who were to be of the party had left cards the 
day after the fete at La Joy a; but few persons 
had been guilty of the bad taste to attempt to 
see madame. The day had come at last — the 
day Madelaine so dreaded. In spite of the 
years of schooling which she had known, sus- 
pense was the hardest thing for her to bear, 
and this little season of waiting had seemed 
very long. She wanted the matter finished 
and over ; after that she could shut her doors 
again and go back to her sohtude : she must 
do it, indeed. There was no choice left her — 
no possibility of her attempting to make a 
friend or even an acquaintance of a single 
creature among all those men and women 
who were so eager to know and visit her. 
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She was sitting in a large room about the 
middle of the fine suite of apartments at the 
back of the villa, which was built on a hill, so 
that, though the salons were up a flight of 
stairs so far as the entrance to them from the 
front of the house was concerned, they opened 
directly upon a broad lawn dotted with chest- 
nut and palm-trees, brightened by glowing 
parterres of flowers, and freshened by the 
light mist from half a dozen fountains that 
rose in graceful and fantastic shapes in the 
centre. 

The rooms were singularly elegant ; it was 
not the costliness of the furniture or the 
rarity of the objects of art and virtu that 
struck the eye, so much as the consummate 
taste which had regulated the arrangements, 
and rendered the place a fitting shrine for the 
woman who sat there. 

It is such folly to tell you over and over 
how beautiful she was. No words of mine 
can give the slightest conception of what she 
was like. I have seen her when her face 
reminded me of that of the famous Athenian 
Pallas ; I have seen her when it was soft and 
wistful as that of the Psyche ; but, whatever 
the change in those features, whatever the 
emotion which predominated in them, she 
always seemed each time more gloriously 
lovely than when you saw her last. 
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Presently Mrs. Morrison and Hilda were 
announced. Madame had made so decided a 
point of considering the people their guests, 
that it seemed only courtesy on their part to 
arrive the first. 

Nothing could have been more charming 
than madame's reception, yet, when Hilda 
afterward recalled the events of this day, she 
recollected that the lady did not touch their 
hands in greeting, or welcome them as visitors 
to herself, though she managed to say so 
many dehghtful things, that at the time the 
girl was as unconscious as her mother of the 
omission. 

* My husband is in despair,' Mrs. Morrison 
said. * He was attacked last evening by his 
enemy, the gout, so severely that he is unable 
to leave his sofa.' 

Madame expressed polite regrets, adding, — 

* It is possible to catch cold even in this 
heavenly climate.' 

*0h, it is not the result of cold,' returned 
Mrs. Morrison, in her heedless, girhsh fashion. 
She was one of those women who in certain 
ways remain always children, though they 
live to be grandmothers, and she was still 
youthful enough for the little airs and graces 
to sit very prettily upon her. * He has been 
worried lately. It always makes him ill. Only 
some tiresome business matters — ^not his own/ 
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She spoke the last words quickly, for Hilda 
had given a slight, impatient movement, 
which recalled her mother to the fact that she 
had said something she had not meant to utter. 

Madame reiterated her regrets, and ap- 
peared to observe nothing ; but she caught 
Hilda's gesture and sudden change of colour. 
She saw, too, the change which had come 
over the brightness of that young face, for 
Hilda was utterly unused to suffering, and 
these last days had been hard upon her. 
Between her grief at having caused Seaforth 
pain, a feeling of remorse and guilt, and an 
unacknowledged, rebellious irritation against 
her father and mother, poor Hilda felt that all 
the troubles in the world had come upon her 
at once. 

There was only time for a few more civil 
speeches, and then the guests began to arrive. 
Madame left the duty of receiving them 
entirely to Mrs. Morrison, talked with every- 
body, was so gracious and fascinating, that 
the women were as much charmed as the 
men ; but from first to last she behaved as 
though they had met in the house of a third 
person. 

The most elegant and important members 
of society were there — the Russian princesses, 
the English duchesses, the grander darner 
from Paris, the transatlantic millionaires and 
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American beauties, for this season Nice was 
crowded with high and mighty personages 
from the four comers of the globe. 

At last came Mrs. Furnis, gorgeous as 
usual, and in outrageously high spirits. With 
her appeared Flower, so perfectly delighted to 
find herseK among the guests, that it was 
with difficulty she could keep from breaking 
into an ecstatic dance. 

It was not many seconds before Amelia 
found an opportunity to whisper to Madame 
Jastram, * She has it on. I knew I could 
persuade her.' 

But the information was unnecessary. 
Madelaine's quick eyes had already noticed 
that a knot of ribbons on Mrs. Fumis's dress 
was fastened by the cameo. 

People strayed about the rooms; entered 
the library to examine the fresco; gathered 
in groups upon the lawns; amused them- 
selves as they saw fit ; for, once there, not a 
creature had the slightest intention of going 
away as long as it could be avoided. 

Mrs. Furnis was rendered a proud and 
happy woman. During some moments 
madame singled her out for a pleasant con- 
versation, and if the lady had been a crowned 
queen — or, better yet, a man — the object of 
this flattering attention could not have been 
more charmed. 
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How the subject of the cameo came up 
Mrs. Fumis tried afterward in a cooler 
moment to recollect, but she never could. It 
always seemed to her that she began it, but, 
in truth, her head was so turned by madame's 
witcheries, that she found herself colouring 
like a schoolgirl. Then the next thing she 
remembered distinctly was that she took off 
the cameo and placed it in madame's hand for 
examination. 

^ I ha.ve a large collection,' madame said, 
'but nothing that pleases me so much as 
this.' 

Then she fell to admiring it inordinately, 
and took Mrs. Fumis to look at a box of 
cameoa, and, oddly enough, there was just 
space for one more. How or why she did it, 
Mrs. Furnis never could tell ; she certainly 
had no such intention an instant in advance ; 
but, with her own hand, she placed the cameo 
in the vacant place, and was begging madame 
in eager terms to do her the great favour to 
accept it. 

At last madame consented, and took from her 
finger a diamond ring so superb that, accus- 
tomed as she was to jewels, Mrs. Fumis's 
eyes were fairly dazzled. 

' On condition that you will wear this,' said 
madame, and slipped the ring on her hand. 

'Ah, now I shall feel that we are really 
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friends ! ' cried Mrs. Fumis. ^ And you will 
come to see me — ^you promise ? ' 

* I promise that the first visit I pay in Nice 
shall be at your house/ returned madame, 
with a sweet smile. 

She closed the box of cameos, and put it 
back in the cabinet from whence she had 
taken it. The cabinet shut with a spring which 
would have puzzled the most artful burglar 
to discover. And, still talking gaily, madame 
closed the doors, apparently so occupied with 
the conversation, that she did not observe 
what she was doing, and presently turned away. 

* Kindred spirits are always attracted to one 
another ; I knew that madame and I should 
be dear friends at once,' Mrs. Furnis said over 
and over to different people, that morning, 
as she exhibited the ring, so anxious to have 
the gift supposed the result of a sudden and 
overwhelming affection on madame's part, 
that she did not mention the giving of the 
cameo, and afterward was ashamed to admit 
it, and always vowed that she sent back the 
ring — an assertion which nobody was sUly 
enough to believe. 

After a while, madame found an opportunity 
to escape from the various groups that 
gathered about her in succession, and passed 
out on the lawn, where she had noticed Hilda 
go only a few moments before. 
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She saw the girl standing alone by the 
basin of one of the fountains. 

Madame went toward her, saying, — 

* Let me show you my favourite haunt. 
Miss Morrison — ^it is quite near.' 

She led the way across the lawn. There 
was a sudden descent fringed by a thick 
growth of myrtles; below spread a green 
shady dell, so completely shut in, that there 
was no more sign of the house visible than if 
the nook had been miles away from any 
habitation. A table and chair stood under 
the spreading branches of an oak, and near 
by was a rustic bench. A tiny brook ran 
through the bottom of the dell, gurgling and 
laughing and adding to the delicious freshness 
of the place. 

* How pretty it is ! ' Hilda exclaimed. 

* Is it not ? Sometimes I come here to 
write,' madame said. 

^ I know your books by heart,' returned 
Hilda. * I do hope you mean to publish 
another soon.' 

* You tempt me to begin one,' said madame. 
' I confess that I have been very idle of late ; 
I have not even been in a mood to paint.' 

'You can do so many things, and all so 
well ; how happy you must be in the posses- 
sion of such varied powers ! ' Hilda said. 

She thought a flood of tears could not have 
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been so full of sorrow and bitterness as the 
smile with which madame received her words. 
She understood that her compliment had, for 
some reason, been a harsher thrust than an 
insult, and was so confused and troubled that 
she stood silent. 

* There is usually a certain satisfaction in 
any work,' madame said, quietly; 'you will 
learn that as you grow older.' 

* But there is so little one can do — I mean 
ordinary people like me ! ' cried Hilda. * You 
know how much such ideas trouble girls of 
my generation; we are sufficiently educated 
to think, to have longings, and yet we are 
helpless.' 

' Have you already begun to perplex your- 
self over what the cant of the day calls 
woman's mission ? ' madame asked, with a 
sad playfulness. ' Believe me, young lady, it 
lies always close at hand ; it is always impor- 
tant, however narrow and petty it may 
seem.' 

* One feels so useless, so frivolous,' sighed 
Hilda. 

' As yet your mission is a very happy one,' 
said madame, softly. 

Hilda looked up inquiringly. 

' To be the light of your home : do not ask 
for anything beyond.' 

' Oh, yes ! I can read the papers to papa 
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when his eyes are tired,' replied Hilda, rather 
dolefully. 

*Let me tell you that life has few things 
better to offer than the privilege of reading 
the papers to some one who loves the sound 
of your voice,' said madame, laughingly, yet 
with an earnestness in her tone which Hilda's 
delicate intuitions were quick to catch. 

* I like to do it,' she answered, simply, then 
sighed again, remembering the cloud which 
had lately gathered between her father and 
her — only of reticence and avoidance of one 
subject, it was true, but very painful to Hilda. 

* I shall write the book you ask for,' said 
madame, after a pause. * Do not consider me 
impertinent ; but when you read it, recollect 
that I was thinking of you as I wrote, and 
that my aim was to warn you and those of 
your age of the danger of indulging in morbid 
fancies, and giving way to restlessness for 
which there is no cause.' 

^I thank you, on the contrary,' replied 
Hilda, warmly. ^ How good of a woman like 
you to take so much trouble for a poor little 
moth like me I ' 

^You will not even lay claim to being a 
butterfly ? ' laughed madame, looking at her 
with a wistful, tender gaze. 

^ I promise in advance to take the lessons 
in your book to heart,' said Hilda, trying to 
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smile, thougli between her trouble and the 
strange expression in those glorious eyes she 
was very near tears. 

*Ah! see,' said madame, ^ another instance 
of what you have in your power — ^you have 
given a solitary woman a great pleasure : that 
of feeling that she may be of the least use to 
any one human being.' 

* I think you must be some wonderful en- 
chantress, such as the German legends tell 
about ! ' cried Hilda. ^ You fascinate every- 
body. Oh, I would give so much to have you 
fond of me — to be able to see you — to talk to 
you ' 

She broke off in quick embarrassment. 
Madame did not speak. 

* It sounded dreadfully silly and missish,' 
continued Hilda, ^ but I could not help it. 
I was afraid you misjudged me a little. I — I 
am not usually restless and fanciful. Just 
these last days I am not quite happy, and it 
is the first time in my life.' 

Still madame did not speak ; but she kept 
her eyes on Hilda's face, and they were so 
full of sympathy that the girl could have 
sworn she had uttered the sweetest words of 
encouragement. 

* That sounds siUier than all the rest,' she 
added ; * to say such a thing to a stranger — 
but I can't help feeHng that I know you. T 
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have thought so much about you since the 
first time I saw you. Oh, dear, I make it 
worse and worse I Certainly you will think 
me an idiot, madame — a gushing idiot at 
that.' 

A faint dew gathered over the eyes that 
regarded her so steadily; a faint tremor 
disturbed the smile which still lingered upon 
those perfect lips ; but the voice that answered 
was calm as ever. 

' You must believe me when I say I thank 
you heartily for those words — I shall treasure 
every one of them as something inexpressibly 
precious. But you must beUeve me, too, 
when I say that out of the whole world from 
whom I keep aloof — ^from whom life has thrust 
me apart,' she added, with a sudden passion 
in her tone, which passed as quickly as it 
came, * you are perhaps the person whom it 
would be most impossible for me to see and 
know.' 

* I cannot understand. ' 

^ No, nor can you understand when I say 
that I pray to God He will grant me one 
boon — ^that of death before you Uve to learn 
what my words mean.' 

* It is not because you dislike me ? ' faltered 
Hilda. . 

Madame made a quick movement. 

When she thought over the events of this 
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day, Hilda always believed the woman's 
impulse had been to take her in her arms and 
embrace her ; but after that second of irreso- 
lution she only said, — 

* Let us go and sit down — you look tired.' 
Hilda followed her to the bench, and they 

both seated themselves. 

' You say that you like me ? ' said madame, 
in her softest voice, which I think the sternest 
misanthropist could not have resisted. ^ You 
say you like me. If you knew how sweet 
the words sounded coming from lips like 
yours ! ' 

*I love you,' returned Hilda. *I cannot 
tell you how you charm and fascinate me.' 

*I am glad,' said madame; *glad and 
thankful. If you knew what it is to have 
something to be thankful for I ' 

Hilda stretched out her hand,' from a sudden 
overflow of sympathy, but madame did not 
seem to perceive the movement. Indeed, as 
Hilda went over and over the scene in 
memory, she recollected, though it did not 
strike her at the time, that once, when their 
dresses chanced to touch, madame brushed 
hers aside — ^not angrily or contemptuously, 
but with a strange expression of humility, as 
if she were begging pardon for a deliberate 
wrong. 

* And you do liko me ? ' Hilda said. 
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At the moment it seemed to her that she 
spoko without delay, but later she remembered 
that there had been a long silence between 
them after madame's last words, during which 
the lady's face had been turned away. 

* You do like me ? ' 

Madame looked back at her and said, with 
that smile which might have turned the brain 
of an anchorite : * This is an exceptional 
instance— ordinary laws do not bind you and 
me to-day, Hilda. Your name is Hilda 1 I 
am going to call you so while we sit here.' 

Hilda silently slid her hand toward ma- 
dame's ; the lady put out hers as if to take it, 
then drew back the perfect fingers, in kissing 
which a knight of old might have felt rewarded 
for all the weariness of mediaBval warfare. 

* Hilda,' said madame, in the lowest, clearest 
tone of her marvellous voice, ^ think that, just 
for a moment, two souls, meant to have fcdl 
sympathy with one another, have met freed 
from the ordinary shackles which bind us 
here ! Talk to me out of the inmost depths 
of your soul, and I will answer.' 

* You are so good to me ! ' murmured Hilda ; 
* so good ! ' 

* So good to myself ! ' answered madame, 
striving to get back to the playfulness with 
which she had attempted to speak during the 
beginning of their conversation. * Come, this 
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is an hour set apart from the whole course of 
your everyday Kfe. You said that you be- 
lieved me an enchantress out of some ancient 
legend — I mean to exercise my power/ 

* You have only to tell me what you wish ! ' 
Hilda said, conscious of wondering whether 
the scene was real or some wild phantasm of 
her excitable brain. 

* To know what your first trouble is,' mur- 
mured madame, bending forward and so fasci- 
nating her by the glory of those eyes that the 
girl could no more have stirred or resisted — 
had she felt inclined — than if she had been 
the subject of some wonderful magnetist's 
power. * Tell me, Hilda ; I do not ask out of 
curiosity. Who knows ? — ^your pure intuitions 
may be correct — I may be able to help you. 
It would be a poor thing to say I would gladly 
die to do that, for I long to die ! It is such 
an old story 1 ' She saw Hilda shiver with 
pain, and hastened, still trying to speak laugh- 
iiigly? to add : * Come, I am a story-teller by 
profession, and you are the story. I must 
have it — a feeling that I cannot account for, 
stronger than my own will, compels me to ask. 
Tell me what troubles you, Hilda ! What is 
this cloud which has risen between you and 
those nearest you ? I saw it in your shrinking 
to-day from some heedless words Mrs. Morrison 
spoke — ^from your feeling of penitence, a little 
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while since, when I mentioned the coloners 
name/ 

* They want — ^they want — what I can never 
consent to \ ' cried Hilda. * I am sorry to 
disappoint them — ^I did not know myself till 
lately — I had always believed it would be as 
they wished ! Oh, what a dreadfol jumble I 
am making of it ! ' 

While she uttered those broken sentences, 
madame had put her hand to her forehead and 
was thinking. The woman never forgot any 
circumstance or event any more than if time 
possessed no hold upon her soul. A memory 
which could not lose the sUghtest trust flung 
upon it had been one of the most terrible curses 
of her life. She remembered Seaforth — ^the 
colonel's manner to him — ^twenty things she 
had paid no attention to at the moment ; even 
to her seeing him watch Hilda a little aloof 
when they were going to the ballroom, her 
calling him to give the gid his arm* It was aH 
clear to her as if it had been explained in words. 

* I know what you mean, Hilda,' she said ; 
* it is something about Mr. Seaforth. I re- 
collect his name. I saw him looking at you. 
It is so pleasant to make any human being 
happy, even for a minute, that I bade him 
lead you into the dancing-room. His whole 
soul so showed in his eyes that I could not 
help it.' 
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Hilda began to tremble, but did not speak. 

*I see — ^you think you do not love him! 
Ah, I suppose during your whole life you have 
been accustomed to his devotion?' said 
madame, rather bitterly. 

* He is like a brother to me,' returned 
Hilda, catching firm hold of her courage. 

* And you only found it out when it was too 
late, my poor Hilda I ' 

^ I never thought,' repKed Hilda, with a 
sob, though she was not weeping. * From the 
time I can remember he has been in the habit 
of coming to our house, wherever we might 
be, just as he would have gone home. I was 
as friendly with him as if I had been his 
sister. I used to scold him and tyrannize 
over him from the time I was a tiny child, 
and he was always so good and patient ! Oh, 
I can't tell you 1 ' 

Madame again stretched out her hand as if 
she would have taken the pretty girl-hand which 
lay on the stone between them, then drew back 
so quickly that Hilda could not be sure whether 
it was real or whether, in her excited state, 
she had only fancied seeing the movement. 

* Go on, BKlda,' whispered that entrancing 
voice ; * it is just as if you were teUiug the 
story to your own soul — just as if I was writ- 
ing it and loving the characters I described 
like the pulses of my own heart — ^go on.' 
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* There's nothing more to tell,' sobbed 
Hilda, still tearless, ^ only that he came here 
this winter and was gentler and kinder than 
ever, and — and — only lately — I seemed to 
understand what he meant, and to understand 
my own heart, and I knew that it could never 
be.' 

* Ah ! ' said madame, in an altered tone. 

^ Yes, I understood, but it was so difl&cult 
to change. I wanted him to comprehend, but 
I did not know how to make him. &o, per- 
haps, I did wrong instead of right ; and that 
night you were at our house — everybody was 
gone — he came to me and — and — ^he told the 
whole story out, and I had to answer him.' 

' My poor Hilda ! ' whispered madame, and 
her siren voice grew a thousand times sweeter 
as she uttered the words. 

The girl could no more have resisted those 
accents than she could have done angel-tones 
that might have whispered to her in a dream. 
' I was so sorry,' she said ; ^ I felt so wicked — 
but I could not.' 

* She could not ! ' moaned madame, her 
head sinking on her bosom. ^ Oh, the curse 
upon us women I ' 

* Don't blame me,' sobbed Hilda ; * I can't 
bear it from you — I cannot ! I would have 
given the world to save him pain ! He had 
to go away. Oh, I would have endured any 
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suffering to tell him that it should be as he 
wished ; but I could not.' 

* Child, child ! ' cried madame, ^ better 
endure everything ; better break his heart and 
your own, than He to your own soul — I tell 
you so ! ' 

^ Oh, that was what something seemed to 
whisper then,' said Hilda, ^ just those words. 
Dear madame, were you thinking of me ? 
Were you longing to help and strengthen 
me?' 

The woman struggled violently with herself, 
as if trying to keep the words back ; but the 
power influencing her was stronger than the 
will which had supported her so long. 

* I loved you, Hilda ! ' she whispered ; * I 
loved you ! ' 

' Ah, what was I saying ! That I tried — 
yes, I did — oh, if it had been possible I would 
have consented. I could not — I could not ! ' 

She stopped and hid her face in her hands. 

Madame left her to herself for a little, then 
she said softly, — 

' Afterwards, Hilda ? ' 

^ Oh, papa met him and insisted on hearing 
the whole. Mamma did not mean to let me 
know, but she tells everything — she is so 
sweet and tender,' added Hilda, in a spasm of 
remorse. 

^Yes, yes, I am sure of that — sure too 
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that you prize her love/ madanie said 

* And did your father speak of the matter tc 
you?' 

* No, he did not say a word ; I am sure 
Charles made him promise not to. But he 
went about in a way I never saw him dc 
before. It was that caused his iUness — anc 
oh! until now there was never a cloud be 
tween us.' 

* Patience, my child ; you must have 
patience,' madame said. 

* Yes, I try — I do try ; but it is so hard.' 

* And Mr. Seaforth has left Nice ? ' 

* Yesterday — ^gone to Australia. He cam( 
to see us before he started. He was so gentl( 

j| and kind, trying to appear just as he used 

as if — as if nothing was changed,' Hilda saic 
in a choked voice. 

I ^ ^ The brave heart — the grand, good heart ! 

murmured madame. 

* And he went away,' pursued Hilda, in th 
same broken tones. ^ Papa asked me to cal 
him back. I tried — I did try — but I coul( 
not!' 

* My poor Hilda I ' whispered madame. 

* Papa has been ill ever since, and mamms 
scarcely speaks to me,' the girl went on 

* They were never displeased with me before 
and I feel so wicked.' 

* It will pass, believe me,' madame said 
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* It was right to be truthfal, and in time your 
father and mother will see that-' 

^ It is such a comfort to hear you say that,' 
Hilda exclaimed. * I did not dream of talking 
to you about aU this, but I am so glad I 
have,' 

' And I am glad too, Hilda : I would give 
much to be able to offer you real help and 
consolation,' 

^If you will love me — please to do that, 
madame ! please to love me,' 

Madame was silent for a while, then she 
said, — 

^ See, you will be able to think me silly and 
gushing without even the excuse of being a 
young girl, for I tell you that I could love you 
dearly, but I dare not — ^I dare not ! ' 

' Dare not ? ' faltered Hilda, 

* Yes, I meant just that.' 

* It sounds so strange ' 

* Yes ; and it has nothing to do with you 
personally. I have no knowledge of you or 
your parents in any way — never heard your 
names or saw you until the other day. This 
is why I say it — this is what I mean, I can 
have no friends or acquaintances, I should 
do them a wrong. Of aU persons in the world, 
you, so loving and so young — ^you, who have 
suddenly started up like a beautiful flower in 
the desert of my life — would be the last whom 
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I could run the risk of injuring by the briefest 
or most distant contact with my existence.' 
Hilda stood thunderstricken. 

* It is said,' continued madame, in the same 
cold, sweet voice. * I had to speak the words. 
No bitterer pang has cut my heart for many a 
year. You will repeat no syllable that I have 
spoken to any human being ; you will help me 
in any way that you can to avoid being sought 
out by a living creature who has crossed my 
threshold this day ; and you will remember 
always — ah, no matter what you may live to 
think or know — ^that I have blessed you from 
the bottom of my soul.' 

Hilda would have snatched her hand, but 
madame waved her off. 

^ Don't touch me,' she said — * don't touch 
me ! The time might come when you would 
remember and be sorry.' 

* Nothing — ^no power on earth — could ever 
make me sorry ! ' Hilda replied, looking at her 
with her truthful, uncomprehending eyes. 
* You may be sure of that.' 

^ Never mind me,' returned madame. ^I 
did not mean so soon to say what I have of 
myself; but it is said. Better so.' 

' But I cannot understand it,' cried Hilda, 
' that we should have sat here and talked like 
this — that I should have let my whole soul 
out to you, and then to part for ever 1 ' 
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* Child,' replied madame, * every year you 
grow older you will learn that only the im- 
probable things are what really happen in any 
crisis of destiny — that a thing is only true 
because it is strange.' 

* I think life is hard — ^very hard,' moaned 
Hilda. 

* Hush ! ' said madame. * Every wish is a 
petition. Take care how you make them ! ' 

* Are you so unhappy ? Have you had so 
much trouble ? ' Hilda asked, with her blue 
eyes raised, full of sympathy and affection. 

* My share,' said madame ; ' only my share. 
Each mortal gets that — ^merely that, and 
nothing more. I try to have faith, I try to 
believe ' 

She broke off. Hilda could not speak. 

* Never mind me,' said madame, presently ; 
*I am of no consequence. I have lived a 
hundred thousand years in this world, I think ; 
and sometimes, when I am wickeder than 
common, a countless number in some other, 
and cursed with the heaviest curses that ever 
created soul bore before I entered either. 
Never mind me ! ' 

' But ' 

* I tell you I am used to it, child ! I should 
not recognize myself without my misery.' 

* And no one can help you ? ' 

*No one but Godl Sometimes I cry out 
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that He has deserted me, but I know that it 
is only because He chooses to work in His 
own way. Whether I suffer for my own sins 
or those of others, He will decide upon the 
expiation. What does the Book tell us? ** A 
thousand years in His sight are as a single day, 
and a day as a thousand years." What am I 
— ^what am I ? ' 

* And you can bear it ? ' 

* I learned so long ago that it was useless to 
complain. Child, chUd, face to face with the 
inevitable, we learn resignation — at least we 
call it that.' 

She stopped again, and again, overpowered 
by the anguish of her face, Hilda had no power 
to essay words of comfort. She felt too keerdy 
her own impotency in the presence of such 
misery. 

As suddenly as if these last sentences had 
not been spoken, madame's countenance re- 
gained its calm, and her voice its irresistible 
softness. 

* Hilda,' she said, *you have not told me 
what made you so clear-sighted without warn- 
ing. No girl learns such a truth in time in 
regard to the man who loves her, unless her 
heart teaches her the lesson.' 

Before Hilda could speak, a step sounded on 
the greensward of the declivity by which they 
had descended into the dell. At the same in- 
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stant madame and Hilda raised their eyes, and 
saw Julian Lasoelles approaching. 

* I can't meet him — I can't see anybody just 
yet/ said Hilda, in a frightened whisper. 

Madame turned and looked in her face. 
She had no need to ask another question ; it 
was all plain to her now. 

* The trees hide us,' she said. ^ Go to the 
right, and you will find a path to the house.' 

Without a word Hilda hurried away, and 
madame, after a second's struggle with herself, 
rose and moved forward towards the edge of 
the dell. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE SECRET TOLD. 



In the meantime the guests were amusing 
themselves in any manner they saw fit. Great 
curiosity was felt to see the house, concerning 
whose splendour and luxury so much had been, 
heard. There was a report current that 
Madame Jastram slept upon a bedstead of 
ivory raised on a dais of solid malachite. 
Flower always swore that Mrs. Furnis found 
her way to the door leading into madame's 
sleeping apartment, and was ignominiously 
turned back by a stately Egyptian woman, 
who started up unexpectedly and informed the 
curious lady that she had mistaken the road 
— the salons were on the floor below. But 
Mrs. Furnis declared it was Flower who had 
headed the exploring expedition, and that she 
herself only mounted the stairs in order to 
beg the inquisitive spinster to return. 

However it might have been, it is cer- 
tain that nobody got a glimpse of the bed- 
room supposed to resemble Aladdin's at the 
very least; so there was nothing to hinder 
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belief in a story which soon became popular, 
that the chamber had a secret closet wherein 
was a silver bath-tub in the shape of a shell 
— a bath-tub that bore indeHble red stains 
from the human blood in which madame, after 
the example of somebody in mediaeval days, 
laved her beauty in order to preserve its mar- 
vellous freshness. 

But this morning no one had any ill-natured 
or scandalous stories to repeat in regard to 
madame ; people were prepared to beUeve her 
an Eastern sultana escaped from her spouse's 
harem, or a natural daughter of the Emperor 
Napoleon, or any other remarkable personage 
that any vivid fancy could imagine her. 

At length the maitre dliotel informed Mrs. 
Morrison that the collation was prepared, and 
begged her to lead the way into a room, which 
he opened, where a table was spread in a 
sumptuous and appetizing manner, which 
caused most persons to forget, not only 
madame, but the whole world and everything 
appertaining thereto, save that they were 
animals with stomachs. 

And madame, who would have been happy 
in this temporary forgetfulness towards herself, 
still stood talking with Julian Lascelles amid 
the quiet of the dell. 

He had hurried forward when he saw her 
approaching, and said, — 
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* It was a very lucky chance that led me in 
this direction; only I hope that I have not 
intruded upon your last place of refuge.' 

^ No, no,' she answered ; * I have put by my 
hermit habits for this one morning, and am 
prepared to b e as amiable as I know how to 
Mrs. Morrison's guests.' 

*And it is only in that character I am 
allowed the pleasure of seeing you again ? ' 
he said, in a half-inquiring tone. 

* Only in that,' she replied ; * but you must 
be forbearing — as you so well know how to 
be — and not oblige me to say things which 
make me appear a savage.' 

* I beg your pardon,' returned he, while his 
grave face brightened at the compliment im- 
plied in her parenthesis. * At least I may 
have the pleasure of thinking you had not 
entirely forgotten me, since you remember 
that I possessed any quality of which you 
could approve.' 

^ I have not forgotten, Mr. Lascelles ; I have 
faults enough, but I do not think I am by 
nature an ungrateful woman, though I could 
not blame you if you thought me so.' 

* Indeed, indeed, I never did,' he answered, 
eagerly. 'Pray believe that, if at any time 
or in any way I could serve you, I should con- 
sider it the greatest happiness which could be 
granted me.' 
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* I thank you. It sounds very poor — it is 
all I can^'say.' 

* And if it were possible — ^if there were ever 
anything I could do — ah, do not think me 
impertinent V 

^ I am not likely to, Mr. Lascelles. Again I 
thank you.* 

' And there is nothing in which I can be of 
the slightest service to you ? ' 

^Nothing,' she replied. *One favour you 
can do me — ^to remember me always as kindly 
as you have hitherto done.' 

^ It does not need any words of mine to 
assure you of that ! ' he said, earnestly. 

She bowed simply. There was a slight 
change in her manner — ^her voice sounded 
colder as she said, — 

* It is about three years since wemetinEgypt ; 
I trust the time has passed pleasantly ? ' 

^ I suppose I have no right to complain,' he 
replied. 

*I suppose none of us have,' she said, with 
a smile, and a return to the frank friendliness 
which his momentary eagerness had disturbed. 
* Did you remain long in the East ? ' 

*No, I could not.' 

He checked himself ; it had been on his lips 
to say that after her departure he was too 
restless to linger; but he dared not give 
utterance to the words. 
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* I was called home a few months later — to 
America, I mean,' he added, after a little. 

^Ah, yes; I recollect that you are an 
American,' she said. 

' You are so fond of travelling,' he observed, 

* that I wonder you have never had a fancy to 
go there.' 

She looked steadily at him — ^he almost 
thought to discover if some secret curiosity 
had inspired the remark; but he knew his 
face must be telling the truth, which was, 
that he had uttered the observation by way 
of continuing the conversation — determined, 
now that he had found her, to prolong the 
interview as much as she would permit. 

* I have been in America,' she said. * There 
are few countries that I have not visited; yet, 
oddly enough, though I have been a great 
wanderer, I am not fond of travelling.' 

* I think a time comes when one feels a 
longing for a settled home,' he returned; 

* you certainly have chosen a very lovely one.' 

^Yes; it is a pretty place. I should be 
glad to stay.' 

* You think of leaving it, then ? ' 

'I may go any day,' she answered. She 
smiled again, but not pleasantly. * You see 
what it is to be capricious : perhaps I have 
been too long a wanderer ever really to be 
quiet.' 
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But lie knew she was not speaking frankly. 
It was not a desire for change which would 
send her forth from her beautiful retreat ; it 
must be some powerful motive or stern neces- 
sity which could drive her away. He remem- 
bered certain bitter words she had once 
spoken during the days they had passed to- 
gether in the desert — when, though she had 
made no confidences, she allowed him to 
perceive the trouble and dread which haunted 
her life as she had never permitted any other 
human being to do. 

He had thought and dreamed of her so 
incessantly all through the course of the 
years since they parted — ^years which, strive 
as he might to fill them with interest or 
occupation, had dragged heavily. Now that 
fate had again flung him in her path, he could 
not bear to let her go without some effort to 
change the stern sentence of banishment she had 
passed upon him when they separated at Cairo. 

* I had so wondered when and how we should 
meet again,' he said, suddenly. * I knew that, 
in spite of your command, destiny could not 
be cruel enough always to keep me aloof.' 

She raised her hand with a warning gesture. 

* Excuse me,' she said, 'but you must not 
say such things to me. They are pretty com- 
pliments which you might pay another woman ; 
but I cannot listen.' 
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* They are not compliments/ lie persisted. 

* We will ;not dispute about the name,' re- 
turned she ; * we will simply talk of other 
things.' 

* You are hard upon me ! ' he exclaimed. 
^I cannot think of you as I might of an 
ordinary acquaintance. I would sooner cut 
my right hand off than annoy you, but I must 
say it. EverythiDg concerning you interests 
me — the isolation in which you live is a pain 
to me. When you teU me, as you did the 
other day, that you can have no friends, no 
acquaintances — when you say, as you did just 
now, that you can have no home — it drives me 
almost wild to remember that I am powerless 
to help you.' 

Her features worked slightly, but she did 
not speak. 

* I ought not to say these things — ^you have 
a right to be angry, to send me from you. 
But, oh, beUeve I speak from the bottom of 
my heart ! I would do anything under heaven 
to serve you — I cannot let this opportunity 
pass without telling you that.' 

* I am not angry — how could I be angry ? ' 
she answered. ^ But there is nothing you can 
do ; I must go my way, and I must tread the 
path alone.' 

* But our acquaintance was so exceptional — 
we met imder such peculiar circumstances ' 
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• *I have forgotten nothing/ she interrupted. 

* You saved my life.' 

* Oh, you cannot think I meant to refer to 
the little I may have been able to do.' 

* I should despise myself indeed, if I could 
be so contemptible,' she repHed. *No; I said 
it to prove to you that I am not ungrateful — I 
like to remember it.' 

^ I recollect so well the first day I saw you,' 
he hurried on. * You were sitting in the court 
of your house at Damascus — I strayed in by 
chance.' 

* And were somewhat unceremoniously asked 
to withdraw by my faithful old dragon of a 
Nubian,' returned she, with that irresistible 
playfulness she could assume at will. * Then 
the next day a fancy seized me to set out 
across the Syrian Desert. I was not well — I 
knew I ought not to go, but I was in one of my 
wilful moods, and would not Hsten to reason.' 

^You paid rather dearly for it,' he said, 
smiling. 

* Yes ; I can recollect very little even of the 
first hours of rapid, reckless riding. After that, 
it is all a blank, until I remember waking in 
my tent with my women about, and you there 
directing them what to do for me.' 

* They were all in a terrible state when my 
party overtook you,' said Lascelles. ^ The 
Arabs were howling — ^your servants sure you 
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were dying. I knew, as soon as I looked at 
you, that it was a brain fever. ' 

* Had you only stayed in Damascus another 
day, I might have died,' she said, in a voice 
which sounded like a reproach. 

^ Don't speak in that tone — as if you were 
sorry ! ' he exclaimed. 

* It is a little difficult to be glad,* she mur- 
mured ; ^ I wish I could be, because it must 
have been right that I should live.' 

* I could never be thankful enough for the 
whim which had led me to study medicine,' 
Lascelles continued ; ^ I knew then why I had 
been impelled to do it — ^I could have rendered 
you no service but for that.' 

She did not reply. He might have thought 
his words unheard, had he not observed a 
startled look in her face, as if his earnestness 
roused some half-thought in her mind which 
troubled her. It was difficult to pause after 
he had said so much, but he dared not go on ; 
he felt that another speech of the kind would 
abruptly end their interview. 

^ And since then you have been in America,' 
she said, presently; and he knew that the 
conversation must go no further in the direc- 
tion whither he had led it. * It is a country 
which changes so rapidly, you must find your 
long absences make you feel almost like a 
stranger when you get back.' 
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^ Sometimes I do, but owing rather to the 
lack of near ties than any other reason.' 

^ You are a good deal alone in the world, 
then ? ' 

*I have scarcely a relative left — ^none but 
a few distant ones, of whom I have little 
knowledge.' 

* That is very sad for you.' 

\ Yes ; I did not feel it so much until I 
lost my mother — she was the last to go — only 
five years since ; you know there is no loss 
like that.' 

* My mother died when I was a very young 
girl,' she answered, and the hard, stern ex- 
pression which sometimes marred the perfec- 
tion of her face settled over it now. * I must 
go to the house,' she continued; * Mrs. Morrison 
and her guests will have reason to think me 
rude if I stay away any longer.' 

He offered her his arm, but she declined it. 

* I have to confess to the unfeminine virtue 
of strength,' said she. * I am never iU — I can 
walk or ride all day without fatigue.' 

He had made some complimentary reply. 
They had just reached the top of the ascent ; 
his eye was caught by a long building beyond 
the dell, evidently a shooting-gallery. 

* I suppose that is a legacy from the old 
Englishman who used to own the villa ? ' he 
observed. 
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* No,' she replied ; ^ I had it built. I 
practise shooting at the mark every morning ; 
I have done so for years.' 

He was not a man who liked any approach 
to mascnUne amusements for women, and he 
was conscious of feehng annoyance at her 
admission. 

* I think you are looking virtuous condem- 
nation,' said she, laughing. * I promise you 
that I neither bet nor smoke, nor play billiards, 
and I have never killed anything yet. All the 
same, I think it well for a woman who leads 
a sort of nomad hfe to be able to ride, to 
swim ' 

^ Yes ; by all means.' 

* And to be not only a fair, but a dead shot,' 
continued she, slowly; and for the second time 
he saw in her eyes that cold expression which 
changed the whole character of her beauty. 

They walked on for a little way in silence, 
till they reached the spot where madame had 
seen Hilda standing, half an hour before. 

'Have you known Colonel Morrison and 
his family long ? ' she asked. 

* Oh, no ; I have only been in Nice a few 
weeks. I have seen a good deal of them, 
however : we met out very often, and I am 
frequently at the house.' 

' He seems a charming, cultivated man, and 
he has a frank, soldierly bearing that pleases 
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me greatly/ she said, * and I am exceedingly 
attracted towards the young lady.' 

* A very lovely girl/ Lascelles replied ; * and 
Mrs. Morrison is a pretty little thing — she 
always reminds me of a kitten.' 

^ I have a sort of repulsion where she is 
concerned,' said madame. ^ It is absurd. I 
feel as if she had done me a wrong — yoa see 
how fanciful living alone makes a woman.' 

^ But Mrs. Morrison is so perfectly fascinated 
by you, that it is cruel of you not to like her.' 

^ She is very good. I ought to be grateful. 
Ah, well, after all, what does it matter ? To- 
day is, probably, the last time we shall meet.' 

^ Because you mean to go at once ? ' 

* Because, whether I go or stay, my life and 
theirs must lead apart,' she said, with a sud- 
den irritability in her voice. * Don't force 
me to say such things over and over.' 

* I did not mean ' 

* Yes, I know ; it is I who am in fault ! 
Sometimes I am dreadfully irritable. I want 
to go into the house now.' 

She walked rapidly along, and he followed 
her in sHenoe. She was passing directly 
through the empty salons toward the refresh- 
ment-room, where the guests were assembled, 
but he said, * Madame Jastram 1 ' She turned 
and looked at him. He was very pale, though 
struggling hard to appear composed. 
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^ Are you not coming ? ' she asked. 

* Thanks, no ; I am going to bid you good- 
bye here. I don't want to see all those people 
just now.' 

She did not attempt to detain him. 

* Good-bye,' she said. * Eemember always 
that I am grateful to you, and that my best 
wishes, so long as you care to have them, go 
with you.' 

* This is farewell, then ? ' he asked. 

* It is farewell. I told you that it must be 
so.' 

He stood with his head bowed, gazing at 
her with such beseeching eyes, that she could 
not leave him without some word to soften 
the harshness of her speech. 

She moved toward him and held out her 
hand. 

* I hope you may be a very happy man,' she 
said. * Take care that you do not, as many 
another has done, let happiness pass close to 
you and escape unnoticed.' 

He held her hand for an instant in his own ; 
his lips moved, but she caught no word — then 
he was gone. 

She passed into the room on the opposite 
side of the corridor, and was immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of people, all eager to 
do her honour and pave the way for future 
intimacy. 
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Madame was gay and talkative — the slight 
restraint which had been upon her when the 
guests first collected had entirely disappeared. 

After a time people began to drift back into 
the salons. They had already been some 
hours in the house, but nobody seemed in- 
clined to take the initiative in the leave- 
taking. 

How they knew it no one could have told, 
but it was perfectly understood that among 
madame's varied gifts, a beautiful, exquisitely 
cultivated voice ranked pre-eminent. They 
begged her to sing. She declined at first — 
her manner showed plainly that she refused 
from disinclination, not a desire to be urged ; 
but nothing is more pitiless than a crowd of 
gay worldlings after a champagne breakfast, 
and she found that to persist in a refusal would 
render her more uncomfortable than yielding 
to their prayers. 

She led the way to the music-room — a 
spacious, lofty apartment admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which it had been intended. 
A somewhat noted musical composer chanced 
to be of the party. He offered to play 
madame's accompaniment, and with a smile 
which fairly dizzied his brain she allowed him 
to conduct her to the piano. She sang two 
songs — an aria from Euy Bias, and an old 
English melody. When she ceased, the room 
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was still as death — not the most frivolous, 
vacuous butterfly there but was moved to the 
fullest depths of its poor little undeveloped 
soul by the passionate sweetness and purity of 
that voice. Those who could think and com- 
prehend enough to be fanciful, felt as if it 
was the wail of a human soul singing itself 
to death — ^the realization of the fable of the 
dying swan. 

The last notes died ; still the various 
groups stood spellbound. Nobody had found 
courage to break the charm either by acclama- 
tions or petitions for another air. 

Suddenly the doors at the end of the great 
salon opened. The maitre dlcotel entered and 
approached Mrs. Morrison, who was seated 
near the piano. He said something to her 
in a low voice. In the general hush every- 
body had remained mechanically watching 
him, and the silence was still so general, that 
those about could hear when Mrs. Morrison 
turned to madame and said, — 

^ I want to present to you an old friend of 
my husband's. We expected him yesterday. 
I left my commands on the colonel to be sure 
and send him here if he came by the noon 
train, that I might give him the great pleasure 
of making your acquaintance.' 

^ You are mistress here to-day,' madame 
answered, in her clear, ringing tones. ^ I am 
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happy to meet any person whom you may 
have chosen to invite.' 

Mrs. Morrison made a sign to the servant. 
He went out. In another instant he returned 
and announced — 

* Monsieur Bentley.' 

An elderly gentleman of stem, severe 
aspect, so thoroughly English in dress and 
manner that one would have known him for a 
son of Britain though he had borne the title 
of an Eastern potentate, appeared in the door- 
way. 

He walked slowly up the room. Mrs. 
Morrison advanced a few steps toward him, 
holding out both her hands, and exclaiming 
in her pretty enthusiastic fashion, — 

^ My dear Mr. Bentley, I am so happy to see 
you oncia more — so delighted that you should 
have arrived to-day, of all others ! ' 

The elderly gentleman looked hopelessly 
stiff and uncomfortable, but it was evident 
that he laboured under no embarrassment, for 
he said, with more gallantry than one would 
have expected from his appearance, — 

* My dear lady, the pleasure of meeting you 
would have been inducement enough to take 
a much longer journey. The times when I 
can see you are among the days in my life 
that are marked with a white stone.' 

Of course the various groups were too well 
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bred, conventionally speaking, to have stood 
staring in silence at this scene. They ap- 
peared to be talking and occupied among 
themselves, but not a creature there lost sight 
of what was going on, and those nearest 
Madehdne Jastram could only stand motion- 
less and gaze at her. 

When the name of the new comer was 
announced, she gave a little start ; oast one 
hopeless, despairing glance about her, as if 
her first impulse was to flee ; then she 
remained still, supporting herself against the 
piano by one hand — as still as if she had 
suddenly been turned to stone, no sign of life 
about her save the misery and terror in the 
great brown eyes, which fastened upon Mr. 
Bentley, and never stirred from his face. 

Mrs. Morrison slipped her hand within the 

gentleman's arm, and those close by heard her 
say,— 

* I must present you to Madame Jastram. 
The colonel told you where we were, and how 
it happened that in a way I am mistress of 
ceremonies? She is the most fascinating 
creature you ever beheld; but mind, you 
faithless old bachelor, you are not to desert 
your allegiance to me even for her sake, 
beautiful as she is 1 ' 

' You are so sure of your slave, that you 
can afford to jest,' said the gallant Briton, in 
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the same low voice in which she had spoken. 
* Now let me see this phoenix of the colonel's. 
He has done nothing but rave about her ever 
since I reached the house. He would hardly 
give me time to dress and breakfast, he was 
so eager to send me off to look at her. It is 
he, the villanous old military, whose faithful- 
ness you need to tremble for. ' 

^ Trying to sow discord between husband 
and wife ! ' laughed Mrs. Morrison. ^ Your 
equal in wickedness probably has not been 
met since the days of Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles. Ah, here is Hilda ! ' 

Mr. Bentley kissed the hand the girl ex- 
tended, and kept his hold of it, drawing her 
on with him, and talking pleasantly. 

They reached the end of the room where 
Madelaine Jastram stood. Mrs. Morrison 
dropped his arm and ran up to the lady, 
saying,— 

^ My dear madame, let me introduce my 
husband's best friend — the worst, most dan- 
gerous man in the world ! He is my devoted 
cavalier of years. If you steal him from me, 
I will never forgive it, though I should not 
have the heart to blame him.' 

She stepped a little aside. Hilda and Mr. 
Bentley approached. Hilda was laughing at 
something the old gentleman said. 

As Mrs. Morrison moved, she left Madame 
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Jastram in full view. Madame had not 
stirred. Had she been a statue, she could 
not have remained more perfectly motionless. 

They were close to her now — Hilda gazing 
at her with frightened eyes, appalled by the 
rigidity of her attitude, the horrible pain, the 
wild defiance in her countenance. 

The elderly gentleman was puckering his 
heavy brows over his short-sighted eyes, to 
see clearly the lady. Mrs. Morrison cried 
out, — 

^ Come, come, most faithless of your sex ! 
Madame, this is Mr. Bentley. I need not 
ask you to welcome him for my sake, because 
he is sure to make himself welcome for his 
own.' " 

There was a smile on Madame Jastram's 
lips ; the deadliest frown could not have been 
so awful ; the harshest curses that human 
lips could have framed had not been so full 
of misery and desperation ; but she neither 
stirred nor spoke, nor turned her gaze from 
Kichard Bentley's face. 

He was close in front of her now — his 
glance met hers. Everybody was watching 
— every soul saw him start back — ^heard a 
groan, half anger, half terror. He made a 
movement as though he and Hilda had been 
in the presence of some loathsome, noxious 
reptile, which might endanger the child, and 
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his first impulse was to snatch her away. 
Then he stopped short and stared at madame, 
but madame's great, despairing eyes did not 
falter beneath his. 

* God help ijs ! ' he groaned, waving his 
hand toward Mrs. Morrison, though his gaze 
did not leave madame's face. * Who did you 
say this woman was ? ' 

* Uncle Eichard ! ' whispered Hilda, des- 
perately, calling him by the familiar name 
she had been used to bestow upon him in her 
childish days. ' Uncle Eichard ! ' 

Poor Mrs. Morrison was ready to have 
hysterics, but the long schooling of years 
gave her the self-control which intercourse 
with the world affords the weakest nature. 

* Madame Jastram, Mr. Bentley,' she said, 
as if observing nothing unusual in his words 
or manner. 

Still madame never stirred — ^never flinched 
in her gaze. He put one hand out as if to 
push her back, with the other he thrust Hilda 
behind him, and exclaimed, — 

* I would rather have died than cross this 
threshold — I would rather see any woman 
that I love and respect dead than meet her 
in this house. Are you all mad? Don't you 
know who she is ? ' 

There was a general rush towards him — 
a chorus of voices. 
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* Be silent,' said the old man. * The woman 
is, or was, the Honourable Mrs. Mandeville ! 
Sixteen years ago she ran away from her 
husband with Sir Arthur Bellingham — ^was 
the cause of his and her husband's death — 
was accused of having tried to poison her own 
sister-in-law — ^was so infamous that, after 
having been hooted out of every town she 
entered, she spread abroad the report of her 
own death, and for twelve years I and her 
husband's family have believed her dead.' 

With a sharp cry Mrs. Morrison fell forward 
and lay senseless on the floor at his feet. 

^ Go with her, Hilda,' said the old man, 
as two gentlemen near raised the prostrate 
form ; * go at once.' 

Hilda obeyed without a word, but as she 
turned she cast one glance of pity at madame 
that was fairly angelic ; but madame did not 
look toward her — she was gazing still at 
Kichard Bentley. She had not stirred, not 
a muscle of her face had moved. 

The confusion among the guests was at 
its climax. A dozen voices were exclaiming 
that the new comer was mad. 

* I say that woman is Mrs. Mandeville ! ' he 
cried. * Not a soul here but knows the story. 
Let her deny my words if she can ! ' 

A score of people cried out at the same 
instant, but madame lifted her hand, took 
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one step forward, and a hush crept over the 
whole throng — ^not a creature there but was 
appalled by the terrible beauty of that despair- 
ing face. 

* It is true,' she said ; ^ I was Mrs. Mande- 
ville. Remember, all of you, that you are 
here upon no invitation of mine. You came 
at your own request — you can go when you 
wiU.' 

Many of the guests moved towards the 
doors ; others stood dumb. 

* Madame,' cried the rector, ^ as a clergy- 
man ' 

* As in a measure ' began the doctor. 

* This is my house, and I am a woman,' said 
Madelaine Jastram ; ' you will all be sorry 
afterwards, if you forget that ! ' 

Both men shrank away in the wake of the 
departing guests. 

Once more madame and Eichard Bentley 
looked full in one another's face. 

* You have brought it on yourself,' he said. 
* God knows I had no desire to meddle 
with you, but I could no more let you impose 
upon pure women and honourable men than I 
could let some one I loved enter the lair of a 
wild beast ! ' 

She smiled — ^not even bitterly. If their 
souls had met in the world beyond this, and 
she had been granting him pardon for having 
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wronged her during their mortal Kves, she 
could not have worn a sweeter smile than 
that which wreathed her lips. 

' You believe you are doing your duty,' she 
said. ^ You are a hard man, Richard Bentley, 
but not a bad one. May God Almighty for- 
give you — I do.' 

* She would deceive an angel from high 
heaven,' he muttered, wiping the moisture off 
his forehead ; * but I know her too well.' 

He turned to go, then moved back a step. 

* I would almost rather have died than be 
forced to do what I have done,' he said ; ^ but 
.1 could not hesitate — nothing but this pubUo 
exposure could have foiled your audacity. I 
teU you we thought you were dead — dead ! ' 

* And I am alive — alive ! ' she answered, 
hopelessly. 

* Why could you not hide yourself as you 
have done for years ? How did it happen that 
nobody here recognized you ? ' he exclaimed. 

^ Day by day I have waited for the recogni- 
tion,' she said, in the same despairing voice ; 
* it has come at last. Hide myself ! ' and 
a sudden passion deepened those tones. 
^ These people will tell you that they came 
here in spite of me — against my will.' 

^ The Lord forgive me ! ' he groaned ; ' I 
could . almost say ^^ God help you," in this 
Strait ! ' 
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* He will help me just enough to bear it ! ' 
she said. * Go your way now — you have 
done your work. ' 

He turned from her in silence ; as he did so 
the last loiterers near the doors fled incon- 
tinently. When Madelaine looked up she was 
standing alone in the room. 

She moved slowly forward, and sat down in 
an arm-chair, resting a hand on either arm, 
and gazing straight before her with the same 
dead face, the same despairing eyes. 

Suddenly, through a window that opened 
upon the lawn, Hilda Morrison entered. She 
rushed forward and fell on her knees before 
madame, catching her dress in her shaking 
fingers, and crying,— 

* I don't believe you are a wicked woman — 
I don't believe it ! ' 

Madelaine looked down at her for an 
instant, then pushed her chair back, and 
drew her gown aside. 

* You must believe,' she said, ' they will 
make you; it is better that you should — go 
away — go away ! ' 

There was so stem a command in those 
last words that the girl started to her feet. 
At this instant Mr. Bentley's voice sounded 
from the hall, calling, — 

' HUda ! Hilda ! ' 

Once more the girl gazed at madame with 
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imploring eyes, as if begging her to speak 
only one word, make only a sign, and she 
would believe her against the evidence of the 
whole world, but Madelaine sat motionless. 
^ Speak ! ' she cried ; ^ I will believe ! ' 
^ You will believe what they tell you,' came 
madame's answer, uttered in a voice of iron. 

Hilda turned slowly away. Again Mr. 
Bentley's tones were heard repeating her 
name. She walked slowly down the room. 
Madelaine sat struggling with herself— trying 
to let her go ; she could not ! Suddenly she 
sprang from hei^ seat, and ran after the girl, 
crying,— 

^ No, I cannot say it — I cannot ! ' 
Hilda turned, and held out her arms. 
Madame shrank away, moaning, — 

^ No — no — but, at least, that I will not say.' 
' I know you are not wicked ! ' cried Hilda ; 
* I know it ! ' 

The door opened. She caught sight of Mr. 
Bentley, and fled. Madame was alone again, 
and this time her last strength was gone. She 
could have borne unbeHef, cruelty, but Hilda's 
unreasoning, girlish manner had unlocked the 
fountain of her tears, so long dried ; and she 
sank into her chair, and wept as she had not 
done for years, — not when she was treading 
the lowest depths of the fiery furnace through 
which she had walked. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

The day of this ill-starred gathering at Made- 
laine Jastram's villa found Bolton Wargraye 
at Monte Carlo, in company with Fuxnis and 
three or four other men belonging to the fast 
club set. They had come out the evening 
before and had been so engrossed at the 
roulette-table that they missed the train back 
to Nice, and so remained at the Hotel de 
Paris. Wargrave's luck had proved persis- 
tently bad ever since the first day he ventured 
to Monaco, and on this last occasion he had 
lost twenty thousand francs, a misfortune 
which completely crippled him. He would 
have been positively without a sou and no 
resources for months to come, but for his suc- 
cess over a quiet game of ecarte with Fumis, 
in which he had won a couple of ponies from 
that gallant Briton. 

Like most of the coterie who had been 
delighted to welcome Bolton Wargrave 
among them, and indulged in a warm admira- 
tion for his social qualities, and doubtless 
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secret envy of the wild tales wherewith 
rumour credited his past, Furnis was the 
typical Enghshman of the younger genera- 
tion, so far as a mania for betting was con- 
cerned. Had he possessed a grandfather, and 
had the honourable gentleman lain dying, 
Furnis would have been ready to offer wagers 
as to whether he would close his left eye first 
or shut both together, die on his right side or 
his back, and would have stood- over him 
watch in hand to bet upon the amount of 
breath left in his ancestor's body, and the 
number of moments that might elapse before 
it might be exhausted. 

When Furnis and his intimates were not 
seated at the Monaco gaming-tables they 
were running foot-races, or trotting their 
horses from Turbia to Nice against the rail- 
way train, or rushing wildly about in search 
of some similar excitement suited to their 
tastes and the grasp of their intellects. There 
had been pigeon-shooting at Monte Carlo this 
morning, and naturally Furnis found it his 
duty to stop and be present at that instead of 
returning home to accompany his wife to 
Madame Jastram's house. 

The sport was over, and the crowd had dis- 
persed. Furnis was eager, if possible, to re- 
gain at least one of the ponies lost on the 
preceding evening, so he proposed to Wargrave 
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a private match between themselves of shoot- 
ing at the mark — the best two shots out of 
three to win — guns, not pistols. Flighty as 
he might be, Furnis was not mad enough to 
pit his skill against Bolton Wargrave's fame 
with the latter weapons. Among their little 
group of friends bets were freely offered, and 
accepted as a matter of course, just as would 
have been the case had they watched the 
two men setting out on some perilous under- 
taking, or called before judge and jury 
who were to decide which of the pair had 
committed a crime whose penalty must be 
death. Each had fired twice ; the four shots 
were all capital, but Wargrave had rather 
the advantage, and Furnis began to con- 
template the probabilities of seeing a third 
pony follow its predecessors, instead of being 
allowed to welcome back one of the pair 
which had strayed away on the previous 
night. 

It was Wargrave's turn again, and Furnis, 
standing a little aloof, looked as if uttering a 
mental supplication to whatever heathen god 
he worshipped, and promising untold gifts 
upon the shrine of that deity in case it proved 
unpropitious to his opponent. 

Wargrave was taking aim, when somebody 
behind him exclaimed suddenly, — 

^ Why, Forman, what the deuce are you 
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doing here ? Thought you were of the select 
and elect at Madame Jastram's.' 

* So I was — worth while too/ returned the 
person addressed. 

* Hold your cackle/ cried another ; * who 
,wants to hear about the woman or the rest of 
the menagerie ? * 

* It was the greatest lark/ continued the 
new comer, regardless of this cruel rebuff. ' I 
say, there was an awful explosion ' 

' The devil ! ' interrupted several eager voices. 
' Yes ; it is all blown. Know who she is now?* 

* I'll lay you five to one she's not Napoleon's 
daughter,' cried Furnis. 

' And you'd win,' said Forman. * Why, she's 
Old Nick's daughter, more likely ! Give you 
any odds you please there's not a fellow here 
can guess who she really is.' 

Wargrave fired. He had undoubtedly lost : 
with such a shot as he had made he would 
have stood no chance even against an average 
marksman, and Furnis was a rather formidable 
antagonist. 

'Wait till I try my hand, Forman, before 
you tell your story,' said that gentleman, doing 
his utmost not to let his face betray his certainty 
of success. 

Then Furnis fired. He had won, and War- 
grave with a laugh handed him the Little roll 
of Louis d'ors. 
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* Better than I expected ; a deuced deal 
better,' chuckled Furnis. 'I say, Wargrave, 
I had been shaking in my shoes.' 

' Don't exult ! ' said some unsympathetic 
bystander, with that freedom of speech which 
is popularly supposed to be one of the rights 
and privileges of friendship. '.Hide your 
natural vulgarity if you can, my Furnis.' 

' You be blessed ! ' retorted that gentleman. 

* Shut up. Blazer,' replied the other, — Blazer, 
a play upon his legal name, conceived in an 
inspired moment by some witty associate, 
being the appellation most frequently bestowed 
on the gentle Furnis by the companions of his 
leisure hours. 'Let us hear Forman's story. 
What insane romance have you concocted 
in regard to the fascinating madame, eh, 
Forman ? ' 

* No romance at all ! ' cried the youth, 
enthusiastically. ' Rummest go you ever 
saw in your life. Everybody was there — the 
women were got up to kill ' 

'Never mind their toilettes, Forman,' in- 
terrupted the man who had already quenched 
Furnis ; ' we all know nature meant you for a 
milliner — go ahead.' 

' Well,' continued the young gentleman, in 
no way disturbed by this pleasant flattery, 
'there has been a tremendous spread — there 
was some glorious Chambertin ' 
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' And you made a glutton of yourself — fa va 
sans dire ! Proceed.' 

'The people had gone back to the salons; 
madame was urged to sing. What a voice ! 
why, if she would only go on the stage she 
would leave Patti nowhere.' 

* He will never get to the story ! ' groaned 
one of the listeners. 

* Yes, I shall,' cried Forman, * but I mean to 
tell it in my own way. Hang it, a fellow doesn't 
get hold of such materials every day — ^let me 
alone ! ' 

'Work them gradually up to the grand 
climax, Forman,' said Wargrave, speaking 
for the first time, in his slowest, most in- 
different voice, though all the while he 
clenched his hands in the pockets of his 
coat, and struggled against an insane longing 
to spring upon the young idiot, and force him 
to end his rhodomontade. 

' Where was I ? ' asked Forman. * Oh, 
madame was singing.' 

' No, no, she had finished,' cried Furnis. 

' So she had. Well, there was a hush ; then 
just as everybody was crowding about her, the 
doors opened, and a new guest was announced 
— like a bit of opera business, you know.' 

' Yes, yes — ^well ? ' called several impatient 
voices at once. ' Who was it ? ' 

' A Mr. Richard Bentley.' 
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* Who the deuce was he ? ' 

* Madame knew, I can tell you ! I happened 
to be standing near her. She turned as white 
as her pocket-handkerchief, and stood there 
like a — a ' 

Forman paused to search for a fitting simile, 
and his listeners were too much interested to 
notice Bolton Wargrave as he walked quickly 
away from their midst. Those opening words 
had rendered the whole tale perfectly clear to 
him — ^he wanted to hear no more. 

He walked up the hiU to the casino j entered, 
and passed on into the second gaming-room.. 
It was only about five o'clock, but the tables 
were crowded. He stood for a few moments 
until some unfortunate wretch, who had no 
wish or means to tempt fortune further for the 
present, abruptly rose from his chair. 

Wargrave sat down in the vacant place and 
took his remaining rolls of gold pieces from his 
pocket. He watched the course of the game 
for a little, then with his usual recklessness 
determined to give himself two chances : his 
luck should speedily be decided. 

He staked one half of his Napoleons upon 
numbers comprised within the second dozen. 
Two came up — he had lost. 

He had watched the play long enough to 
notice that the dozens were returning alter- 
nately, for there is nothing so persistent in its 
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caprices as the turn of that devil's wheel. 
It will give half a score of times in succession 
numbers within the same dozen, or if it begins 
to give them alternately will continue that 
until it seems suddenly to grow weary, and 
drops to a number the most widely separated 
from the figures it has been favouring. 

Wargrave divided the rest of his Louis 
among numbers within the third dozen. Two 
came up again : the little buzzing, noisy baU 
had seen fit to be constant. 

The ruined gambler rose from the table; 
there was no show of disappointment in his 
face, nor did his evil fortuna in the least 
depress him. He was at present the possessor 
of his return railway ticket and haK a Napoleon, 
not to mention several franc pieces, one of 
which he proceeded to invest in a glass of 
brandy at the ca}c. Then he lighted a cigar 
and strolled down to the station. He was 
just in time for the train to Nice. 

He chanced to find a carriage to himself, 
and all the way he sat leaning his head upon 
his hand, thinking deeply. Before the little 
journey ended it was evident from the ex- 
pression of his countenance that he had 
arranged a plan of action in his mind and 
felt satisfied therewith. 

* Hotel des Anglais,' was the order he gave 
the coachman as he stepped into one of the 
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cabriolets gathered about the entrance to the 
station. 

He was driven rapidly to the house, which 
stands on the Promenade, looking out over 
the sea. He went up to his room and locked 
himself in. He took a dressing-case from one 
of his portmanteaus, opened it, and spread its 
contents on the table before him. Varied and 
costly enough they certainly were to have 
excited the cupidity amiable Christians are 
given to consider one of the chief attributes 
of a Jew, or, what is much more insatiable, . 
that of a woman with a weakness for orna- 
ments. 

He selected from the mass of jewellery several 
diamond studs and sleeve-buttons and a 
quantity of unset stones. 

' Yoila ! ' he said, half aloud, as he put the 
remaining trinkets back into the box. * What 
are left there will keep me for several months 
at least, and if I lose this time I will cut 
Monaco — ^to make sure of it I'U leave Nice, 
I swear." 

He opened a secret drawer of the dressing- 
case and took out some papers, which he 
placed carefully in a yortefeuille and put in a 
pocket of his coat. 

*I think she will consent to do what I 
want,' he continued in the same musing tone, 
imconscious that he was thinking aloud. 
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* She has the obstinacy of the devil, but after 
this morning's exposure she must be too 
desperate to care what she does. Never in 
her whole life has she had such a surprise as 
these letters will be to her. At first she will 
not believe ; then she'll nearly go mad with 
joy. Yes, to get these she will do what I 
want, and by heavens, I have a presentiment 
that she will bring me luck at last, in spite of 
herself. What a joke that will be ! but destiny 
is such a farceur that it is just the sort of 
unexpected thing it will delight in doing. 
Upon my word, good as I am at odd plans I 
never conceived anything to equal it I I 
suppose I can't lay claim to possessing a 
guardian- angel, but if I have a guardian-demon 
he must have helped me.' 

He was arranging some loose papers as he 
meditated, laughing a little in his enjoyment 
of his audacious project. Out of an envelope 
that he lifted, there dropped a photograph; 
he held it for some moments in his hand, 
studying it attentively. It was a portrait of 
Madelaine Jastram. The arrangement of the 
hair showed that the picture had been taken 
years before, but so far as the face was con- 
cerned she might have sat yesterday for the 
likeness, — neither time nor trouble seemed able 
to effect any change in her loveliness. 

To a person given to metaphysical disquisi- 
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tions it would have been odd and interesting 
enongh to study that beautiful countenance, 
and puzzle over the possibility of finding in 
those perfect lineaments any sign of mental 
characteristics in keeping with the terrible 
record of her past. But no such fancies oc- 
cupied Bolton Wargrave's mind, as he gazed 
at the picture ; there was a mad passion in his 
eyes ; a hungry longing in every feature ; a 
betrayal of a love so fierce, that though its 
thwarting had left it bitter as hate, no power 
of his will, no lapse of time, no new object 
could ever free its soul from that thrall. 

Suddenly he raised the picture to his lips 
and kissed it passionately again and again, 
then flung it back into the box with a muttered 
malediction upon his own folly, a savage 
promise for the future which, could she have 
heard and seen his face as he uttered it, might 
have made Madelaine Jastram tremble, bold 
and daring as she was. 

Wargrave put the dressing-case away, and 
went out, passing through the pubHc garden. 
Several times he was stopped by acquaint- 
ances, and chatted as pleasantly and uncon- 
cernedly as if he had no care or object in life 
but to wear away the present hour in any 
fashion that might chance to offer. Freed 
from the last of the idle loungers who crossed 
his path, he left the garden, walked up the 
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quay for a little distance, and turned down 
under the colonnade of the Place Massena. 

About the middle of the street is a money- 
changer' s shop, with a notice in the window 
that jewels are also bought and sold there. It 
was a tiny place inside ; the door opened on a 
level with the flagging of the colonnade ; there 
was scarcely more than space for two persons 
to stand in front of the railed-in desk by the 
window. Back of this office was another 
equally narrow room, into which people were 
expected to retire, in order to consummate the 
part of their business, whether connected with 
buying or selling, which might require the 
passing of a written document. 

That Uttle shop could tell many strange 
stories, unassuming as it looks. The three 
men who rule there do not in the least 
resemble the old-fashioned money-lenders in 
novels, being as innocent of any likeness to 
Mephistopheles, Shylock, or any other un- 
pleasant person of that description, as the 
most commonplace tradesman content with a 
less exciting branch of business. 

I should say that, at a moderate computa- 
tion, at least a third of the crowd of idle 
people who fill Nice in the winter are driven 
by the cruelty of the demon who rules at 
Monaco, to leave jewellery in this place before 
the season is over. 
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When Madame Zovoskoff lost half a million 
of francs at the table, it is a matter of history 
that her family petitioned the Czar to order 
her home, and obhge her to remain for a year 
in the retirement of one of her country estates 
beyond Moscow. The command came so 
suddenly, and the countess's banker's account 
was in such a state, that in order to pay her 
journey, she was forced to dispose of a pair of 
marvellous bracelets in that resource for luck- 
less gamesters. She forgot, or was too reck- 
less to care, that her cypher decorated both 
the ornaments and their case ; and Mrs. 
Alderman Podkins joyfully purchased the 
trinkets a few weeks later, and when she 
returned to New York, exhibited the gorgeous 
ornaments as a gift from her attached friend 
the princess. 

On the strength of those bracelets, Mrs. 
Podkins became a greater lioness than ever 
among her special set, and related the history 
of her friendship with the princess, from its 
romantic commencement up to their parting, 
so often that she learned to tell it with a drama- 
tic power and effect which astonished even 
herself. It was hard after a few months to 
have her deadly enemy Mrs. General Jenkinson 
return from Europe, and ruthlessly pull her 
pretty romance to bits. The implacable female 
general always found out everybody's secrets, 
VOL. I. 13 
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and she knew where and when Mrs. Podkins 
had purchased the trinkets, and you may be 
sure that she made no mystery of her know- 
ledge ; so far from it indeed, she harassed 
the soul of Ijer foe to that extent, that poor 
Mrs. Podkins had the physicians recommend 
Cuba for the winter. She hated Cuba, but it 
was preferable to New York when inhabited 
by Mrs. Jenkinson. 

No such exposure befell Billy' Moskyns, 
when he wearied people's hves by displaying 
a watch-chain presented to him in Nice by 
Count Potaski: — ^ Of course you know who he 
is ? ' Billy would say, and his listeners always 
tried to look as if they did. Billy bought the 
chain of those amiable men in the Place 
Massena, for eight hundred francs — pearls and 
all ; and I am acquainted with the man who 
in a moment of weakness lent him the money 
for the purchase, and received for payment as 
much backbiting and abuse as Billy's some- 
what feeble imagination was capable of 
originating. 

It was to this depository of elegant relics 
that Bolton Wargrave directed his steps. 

^ I have some stones I want to sell,' he said 
to the civil shopman, and passed on into the 
further sanctuary, where there was just room 
for a cabinet and two chairs. 

The jewel-merchant followed and spoke 
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quite poetically of the beauty of the day, as if 
he had not heard Wargrave's announcement, 
but supposed that he had dropped in for a 
friendly chat. 

Wargi-ave opened the little box in which he 
had placed the jewels and laid it on the 
desk. 

^ I want ten thousand francs for them,' said 
he. 

^ Oh ! ' shivered the man. 

* We need not bargain,' continued Bolton. 
* There is one stone alone that you will sell 
for three thousand.' 

^ Bon Dieii I ' sighed the money-lender. 

' Who ? ' demanded Wargrave. 

Then they both laughed. Bolton seated 
himself by the window and Hghted a cigarette, 
while the other examined the diamonds. 
Presently the merchant turned toward him 
with a civil bow. 

^ Well ? ' asked Wargrave, as calmly as if the 
matter were an affair of no moment what- 
ever. 

' I will give you ten thousand francs for 
them,' he answered. ^ You have put the 
extreme limit of what I can afford to offer — 
but I will give that amount.' 

*I knew you would,' returned Wargrave, 
smoking tranquilly. ^ You will also give me a 
promise in writing that if I come back within 
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two days I am to have the jewels again at the 
same price you give me for them, with the 
addition of fifteen per cent, on each separate 
article.' 

* That I cannot do.' 

* Don't waste words, — you can and wiU. 
Why, man, I am going straight to Monaco 
with this money, I only put in that proviso as 
a momentary consolation to myself.' 

* Just so,' said the broker. 

* There is not the slightest probability of 
my coming back.' 

* Not the slightest,' replied the other, coolly. 
' Unless it be to sell whatever I may have 

left in that line,' said Wargrave, laughing. 

* Exactly,' said the broker.- 

Without another word he wrote the neces- 
sary document, put a stamp on it, unlocked 
his cabinet, counted out the money, and laid 
the jewels in one of the compartments. 

* Adieu,' said Wargrave, as he gathered up 
the rouleaux. 

* Au revoivy^ returned the broker, and again 
Wargrave laughed. 

He looked at his watch as he passed under 
the colonnade. 

' Time to go to the London House, and get 
a dinner out of old Prevost,' said he, * and still 
reach the viUa early enough to persuade 
madame to hear reason and get her to the 
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station for the evening train. Courage, my 
boy ! You are never so sure of success as 
when matters look utterly desperate.' 

He retraced his steps to the street running 
toward the Promenade and facing the public 
gardens. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

IN SPITE OF THE WORLD. 

The afternoon dragged by. For hours Made- 
laine Jastram sat where she had mechanically 
sank down when Hilda Morrison left her, 
forced to follow in the wake of her departing 
guests, who fled as precipitately as they would 
have done from the presence of some plague- 
stricken wretch ; just as regardless, too, of 
the woman they shrank from as they would 
have shown themselves of the sufferer whom 
they fled in their cowardice. 

She could not be said to suffer acutely from 
the shame and exposure which had come upon 
her ; years before, while still in her girlhood, 
she had become so familiar with every pang 
and outrage which discovery could bring, that 
there was nothing new for her to endure. No 
matter what disgrace came now, she had 
already borne its anguish, had learned that 
it could neither kill nor drive her mad ; and 
so there rose to meet it the strength which, in 
a bold, brave nature, springs from utter hope- 
lessness and despair. 
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The proofs of her guilt were so convincing, 
80 overwhelming, that, had her own mother 
been alive, she must have accepted her sin as 
a matter beyond the shadow of a doubt. Yet 
I think a fiend — nay, what is more inexorable. 
Justice itself — might have pitied her, as she 
sat there in a solitude as absolute as if she 
had been the sole inhabitant of a desert world; 
as completely divided from her kind as if the 
limitless sweep which separates heaven from 
hell lay between her and them. The very 
gifts which other human beings prize as 
blessings — riches, genius, beauty — turned into 
curses to aid the pitiless workings of her 
punishment. 

The servants had heard enough of the angry, 
horror-stricken words exchanged among the 
departing guests to understand that their 
mistress was a woman branded and outlawed 
like a brigand or a wolf. More than once 
curious faces peered in and stared at her with 
eager, cruel eyes ; but she did not perceive 
them — was not even aware when her faithful 
old Egyptian crept downstairs, pushed two of 
the women away and closed the doors, setting 
herself as a guard before them, so fierce of 
aspect that nobody had the nerve to approach 
again. 

After a while there was the sound of voices 
in the corridor, loud and angry — a contention 
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so sharp that it reached Madelaine, even 
through the dreary deadness of her absorption. 
Her own name, coupled with insulting 
epithets ; loud sobs and moans in a feminine 
voice rising above the din — that of her maid 
vowing her character was endangered by 
staying a moment longer in the house; the 
Egyptian uttering furious threats against the 
Frenchwoman, and Pietro, the steward, trying 
to silence the whole group. 

Madelaine rose, passed down the room, 
flung open the doors and appeared upon the 
threshold. An instantaneous silence followed ; 
even the French maid stood dumb. On one 
side were Pietro and the Egyptian, on the 
other four or five servants, headed by the 
Parisian, who, like her, had been engaged in 
Nice, and whom she had stimulated to this 
revolt. 

* What do these people want, Pietro ? ' 
demanded madame. 

' To — to leave, madame,' he stammered. 

' Our characters are in danger,' sobbed the 
Parisian, while the rest broke into an eager 
chorus of acclamation. 

' 111 kill you ! ' cried Maritana, trying to 
spring at the woman's throat, and only held 
back by the steward's strong arm. 

* Pay them and let them go, Pietro,' said 
madame. ' Let all who wish leave the house 
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— but within ten minutes ; and let me not 
hear so much as the sound of one of their 
voices again.' 

The whole troop hurried away, followed by 
Pietro and the Egyptian. Not a word was 
uttered. There was that in madame's face 
which overawed them, just as sixteen years 
before it had done an EngUsh mob who attacked 
her carriage, and she showed her face at the 
window, saying only, * I am a woman and alone, 
but touch me if you dare ! ' And they all re- 
treated before the police, who had been sum- 
moned, could intervene, and the carriage was 
allowed to pass. 

Madelaine closed the doors again and went 
back to her soHtary vigil. The last insult had 
brought to her mind the incident I have just 
related. She walked slowly up and down the 
room, her coimtenance growing always colder 
and harder as she went over the events of those 
long years of torment, beginning with the day 
when the thunderbolt first smote her without 
warning, as swift, as unexpected, and as merci- 
less as a flash of lightning breaking from the 
cloudless depths of a summer sky. It was long 
since she had been forced into a retrospect so 
comprehensive and complete. She had learned 
to school and control her thoughts and memory, 
so that, as a rule, she was only haunted by a 
vague sense of suffering, desolation, and remorse 
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— if remorse it was wliicli made one of the 
tyrauts who guarded her. She had learned to 
put her tormentors aside sufficiently to render 
her daily life like that of ordinary women in 
appearance — to read — to sit at her easel or her 
writing-desk — even to employ her fingers in 
needlework — and whatever the task she set 
herself, able to concentrate her mind upon it, 
just as one can learn to do under prolonged 
physical suffering, growing used to the pain. 

I think if there were no other grounds for 
the credence, my faith in the immortality of the 
soul would be as entire as it is now, just from 
the utter impossibility there is for suffering 
to kill it. The body may give way — treason 
may totter and yield — ^but the soul to the last 
moment is able to bear, and does bear, and 
disappears from earth with its individuality 
complete — ah, somewhere let us hope, what- 
ever its errors or crimes — somewhere in the 
endless cycles of existence beyond this lower 
shore, to attain, through expiation, to freedom 
and purity. 

Up and down she paced, and the events and 
agonies of all those years started forth in 
turn and walked beside her, like a troop of 
phantoms come to keep her company — on to 
the blow of this present day, and always the 
indomitable will, the iron resolution deepened 
in her face. Then Hilda's parting words rang 
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suddenly in her ear, * I know you are not a 
wicked woman ! ' 

The first time in the whole course of her 
punishment or retribution — if retribution it 
was — that any human being, hearing even 
the outlines of the terrible history, had 
offered a word of sympathy or doubted the 
evidence of her guilt. 

She dropped upon her knees and buried her 
face in her hands — so softened was she that now 
and then a sob shook her frame, though she shed 
no tears ; sometimes her lips moved, forming 
over and over those simple words the innocent 
girl had spoken, as though their utterance 
had been a prayer-7-and maybe in God's ear 
it was ; you and I cannot say ! 

The shadows of twilight stole in and 
darkened the room, lying most sombre just 
where she knelt. She had grown fanciful 
enough in her changed mood to notice this. 
It seemed to her as if it were no effect 
produced by natural causes, but the visible 
presence of upbraiding ghosts permitted to 
haunt her. She started to her feet with a 
sensation of absolute terror. She had some- 
times been afraid of herself, but never in her 
whole life of anything exterior, whether 
human or supernatural. 

Not even when once she believed that she 
saw the spirit of a murdered man appear 
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gazing at her with its solemn eyes. She had 
gone straight towards it with eager words 
upon her Hps, and when it faded speechless 
from her sight she had not trembled ; but she 
was afraid now. 

She hurried out upon the lawn, and made 
her way toward a great chestnut tree which 
stood near the edge of the dell where she 
had sat that morning and talked with Hilda 
Morrison. 

It was still bright here ; to the left were 
gHmpses of the sea, purple and silver with the 
last gleams of the sun, and the lighthouse on 
the rocky point towards Villafranca showing 
as dazzlingly white as if it had been a tower 
of snow. The whole scene so lovely and so 
peaceful — its very tranquillity to the woman 
who sat there seeming as hard and cruel as 
the mockery and reproaches of that humanity 
which so resolutely shut her out from any 
contact with its sympathies or interests. 

Suddenly a step upon the greensward roused 
her ; she looked up and saw Julian Lascelles 
hastening towards her. As he came near, 
she put out her hand with a gesture half 
imploring, half commanding ; but he did not 
heed. 

' What are you here for ? ' she exclaimed. 
' How dared they allow you to enter ? ' 

'It was my fault — only mine,' he answered 
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rapidly. * I would come in — I told your man 
that you expected me. It was no falsehood 
— after what I said this morning you must 
have expected me to come when I knew 
that a fresh trouhle had overtaken you.' 

* No fresh trouble/ she repHed, in the same 
sharp, irritated tone. * The old story — dis- 
covery — exposure — ^nothing more than that. 
Go away! I have no other rights in the 
world than a wild beast ; but, at least I have 
those — the freedom of my lair — go away.' 

* Madame ! ' he cried ; ' madame ! ' 

* Hush ! ' she said. ' Do you know who I am 
— do you know what happened here this 
day?' 

* I know, and that is why I am come,' he 
answered. 

' I never did you any wrong,' she exclaimed. 
*You have nothing to reproach me with. I 
did not even permit you to bear the disgrace 
of my acquaintance when we met the other 
day. What stone can you have to fling at the 
outcast ? ' 

* Ah, wait ! Think an instant, and you will 
not speak like that,' he pleaded. ' Kemember 
what I told you during those days in the 
desert — ^what I repeated this morning — that I 
would give my life to serve you. Do not mis- 
judge me so utterly — I come to say those words 
again.' 
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Her head drooped, the sudden fire in her 
eyes died out ; but her face did not soften. 

' There is nothing to be done,' she said, 
quietly. *If you came in kindness, I thank 
you ; or I would, only that is a language I do 
not understand. Life has never given me an 
opportunity of learning it.' 

* If you could read my soul I ' he cried. ' If 
you could know how I pity you ! ' 

Again she made that gesture, which was at 
once an entreaty and command. 

* If you saw a lost spirit in eternal torment, 
would you not forbear to mock it, by offering 
your pity, since release or rehef would be im- 
possible ? ' she asked. ' You may not mean 
it, but it is just as cruel to come to me in my 
torment and talk of sympathy.' 

' At least, believe that I came with the 
kindest feeUngs — obeying an impulse which I 
could not resist ' 

'Well, well,' she interrupted, *I said I would 
be glad to thank you if I knew how. Go away 
— go away ! ' 

' I cannot — I cannot ! Oh, madame, in your 
desolation it must be something to have one 
human being who sympathises with you ! Brave 
and strong as you may be, you cannot be beyond 
that need.' 

' I am neither brave nor strong,' she an- 
swered. ' I am desperate.' 
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She looked so. He thought if he were to 
live a thousand years he could never forget 
the despairing heauty of her face, the unutter- 
able anguish of her voice. 

^ Why don't you go ? ' she exclaimed, before 
he could find a word to utter. ^ Did I not 
remind you that even men do not wonder that 
the panther tries to defend its den ? ' 

* Only a word — ^have a moment's patience.' 

^ Oh ! ' she groaned, ' if this is kindness it is 
worse than the sort of cruelty to which I am 
accustomed.' 

/You make me feel that I am coarse, brutal,' 
he went on ; ' but I cannot give up now — I 
could not live, remembering that I had neg- 
lected this opportunity — I should not dare face 
death with that recollection on my soul.' 

She gazed at him in stony wonder — speech- 
less, motionless. 

' I am a man,' he hurried on, * rich, strong 
— ready to spend my whole life in fighting 
your cause, if you will let me.' 

* I have no cause,' she answered. ^ Has 
not the law judged me ? — has not the sentence 
of justice and the world been spoken ? ' 

* Of the world, yes ; of justice — ah, that is 
what I want you to tell me.' 

' Go, hunt up any file of old newspapers, 
sixteen years back,' she cried, with a strange 
contemptuous bitterness ; * they will tell you ! 
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Mrs. MandeTille, false wife, mmatural mother, 
unproTen but accused murderess ' 

*I know the awful mistake/ he inter- 
rupted ; * they must have all been mad to-day. 
You were a child when that woman's trial 
took place ' 

'I am thirty-four years old,' she broke in 
again^ 'and I was Mrs. Mandeville! Oh, at 
last you will go your way ! I see now what 
brought you — you thought me mistaken for 
another. Xo, no, there is only one such 
demon in the world, and I am she.' 

She laughed. Xo death-groan, no martyr's 
shriek, could have been so terrible. 

He staggered back against the tree, staring 
at her with eves of incredulous horror. 

• Xot gone yet ! * she cried. ' What does 
he want, this man? Am I never to be 
believed, even when I tell the truth ? Must I 
bring him the account of the trial to read'/ 
Must I shout the whole storv in his ears ? tell 
him how I was near prison, perhaps a shameful 
death — ^how I have been mobbed, hooted at, 
tracked firom citv to citv, from land to land, 
never finding repose, until I was believed dead 
— ^passing ten years hidden as eflfectually as if I 
had, indeed, lain in the grave where they 
believed me ? If I could have been content 
with that I But I am a weak woman — weak ! 
I was so tired of vegetating, so weary of my 
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living tomb ! First, I must needs paint a 
picture and send it out, then write a book ; 
and so on I went. To know that I had some 

point of contact with my kind, to feel ' 

She broke off suddenly, and pressed her 
hand to her forehead. 

* I had forgotten he was here,' she mut- 
tered; ^I have fallen into such a habit of 
thinking aloud.' 

Lascelles had advanced a step or two ; the 
trouble and incredulity had given place to an 
expression of uncontrollable interest. 

* Will you go ? ' she cried out angrily. 
' WiU you go ? ' 

He looked at her with a steady glance so 
full of that subtle magnetism whereby nature 
has decreed the masculine element shall rule 
the feminine, that even her will, powerful as 
it was, felt its influence. 

^Then tell me what you want, and be 
done ! ' she said, after an instant's pause, 
during which their eyes flashed fire into each 
other. 

* I have no new story to tell you,' he said. 
It seemed almost as if he spoke in spite of 
himself, impelled by some extraneous force 
against which he was powerless. 'If you 
have thought about me at all, you must have 
seen it from the first. I love you — I have 
loved you from the moment I set eyes on you.' 

VOL. I. 14 
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He wondered now how he could have 
before thought her face pale or anguish- 
stricken, all its trouble and despair had been 
BO weak compared to the awful agony which 
fairly distorted those perfect lineaments as he 
spoke. 

' Madame ! ' he cried, in positive terror. 

She looked at him and smiled. If he had 
been watching a corpse, a shape dead for 
hours, and it had suddenly opened its eyes 
and smiled at him, he could not have been 
more appalled. 

' Now I understand,' she said. * No new 
suffering could reach me. I thought, too, I 
had sounded the lowest depth of insult and 
degradation. I was mistaken; it remained 
for you to fling me down therein.' 

' I think you will drive me mad,' he moaned; 
' I think you will drive me mad ! ' 

* Now I understand,' she repeated. * He is 
a man ; I am utterly lost, degraded, debased 
— the world has given its verdict ; but I am a 
woman all the same ! I am so beautiful that 
my most deadly enemy would give his soul, if 
I willed it, for one kiss from my lips, and this 
man wants a new experience.' 

' For G-od's sake — ^for your soul's sake ! ' he 
groaned. 

But she went on, unheeding, — 

^ What are you ? Have you so exhausted 
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every form of vice that even a man can find ? 
Are you so envious to think that the devil 
must have kept to himself some sin which you 
were powerless to reach, that you come to the 
most infamous woman in Europe with such 
words on your lips ? ' 

'For God's sake — for your soul's sake,' he 
repeated, in his frenzy, pressing his hands 
hard against his ears, in a vain effort to shut 
out the awful ring of her pitiless voice. 

' Who are you ? — what are you ? ' she cried. 
* Are you so utterly out of the pale of decent 
men and women that you would like to gratify 
your vanity by showing me — me, as your new 
caprice — your slave ? Did you think I was 
so lost, so fiendish, that perhaps it would 
please my devilish whim to be thus exhibited 
—to ' 

'Be still,' he exclaimed, in a voice which 
stunned her like a blow, in spite of her wild 
passion, ' be still. Do not dare to look at me 
and accuse me of such a sin. I love you — I 
repeat it — I love you — and nothing but the 
evidence of your own lips could make me 
beheve you a guilty woman.' 

She fell back into her seat and covered her 
face with her hands. 

' I have gone mad at last,' she muttered. 
' I thought somebody was here speaking to 
me, and I answered. I have gone mad at last.' 
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He did not stir from the spot where he 
stood — did not so much as lift a finger. His 
voice was lower, slower, as he went on, but 
no silver bell could have rung more firm and 
clear. 

* I came here because I believed there had 
been some hideous mistake — that you had 
kept silent from sheer powerlessness to right 
yourself in men's eyes. You tell me ' 

' That I am the woman they took me for,' 
she broke in ; * once Mrs. Mandeville, false 
wife, unnatural mother, would-be mur- 
deress ' 

'And I tell you that I do not believe it,' 
he interrupted, in his turn ; ' that if. you swore 
it here, I would not believe I Will you be 
silent now ? Will you let me speak ? ' 

' A would-be murderess ' 

'A he!' 

' A woman proven to have forsaken her hus- 
band's home with her lover ' 

' A lie — ^not yours — ^men's — ^fate's — what you 
will — ^but a lie ! ' 

' If I teU you ' 

* Nothing. Unless to contradict, I would 
not listen.' 

A look of inexpressible thankfulness swept 
over her countenance, and was succeeded by 
an expression of absolute terror. She wa$ 
afraid — afraid for him — afraid that he would 
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refuse to believe what the world had decided, 
what her own wild words seemed to imply — 
at least that was how he interpreted its 
language. 

*You say that no human being can help 
you ' 

^ Not an angel from heaven,' she broke in. 

^ Then at least I may snatch you from the 
solitude of your purgatory,' he continued. 
* Take my hand. I do not ask you to say that 
you are innocent. I would not insult the 
instincts of my own soul by such a ques- 
tion.' 

* If I said I were guilty ? ' she cried, after a 
brief struggle. 

* I would not believe it ! ' 

* If I let you know everything, down to the 
minutest particular, and you were forced to 
beheve ? ' 

' I would still hold out my hand,' he answered, 
without a second's hesitation. * I would say, 
at least, you may be my sister. If you have 
erred, you have expiated the wrong. Come 
with me ; let me protect you — guard you ! 
But it is not true. You dare not say it — ^it is 
not true.' 

Again that smile of ineffable thankfulness 
glorified her features. If a glimpse of heaven, 
far off, unreachable, had suddenly been granted 
to a soul down in the furthest depths of pur- 
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gatory, it might have worn a smile like that. 
The look of agonised terror succeeded. 

* Go away ! ' she moaned ; * go away.' 

* You cannot say the words,' he cried. 
' You dare not.' 

* G-o ! ' she repeated. 

* I do not ask you to love me — ^perhaps you 
never can. I will he what you choose — 
hrother, friend. Only hefore the world give 
me the right to defend you — to prohe to the 
bottom the whole terrible secret, and see if it 
is not still possible to right you in men's eyes.' 

Now, her face was what the face of that 
despairing soul in purgatory might have been, 
had the glimpse of heaven shut from sight as 
quickly as it came. 

' Once, not long since,' she said, ^ I had to 
threaten my own Hfe to free myself from a 
man more odious in my sight than the Arch- 
fiend himseK could have been. Now, I say 
that if you do not go, I will kill myself now 
and here. I am used to torment. In this 
World or the next there is only one pang I 
could not bear — that of having brought suffer- 
ing and disgrace upon you.' 

She thrust her hands into the folds of her 
dress and drew forth the pistol. 

Lascelles uttered a low cry, but dared not 
move. His stirring would have been her 
death-warrant, and lie knew it. 
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* Go ! ' she cried again. 

There was no doubting the determination 
in her face. Without a word he turned and 
walked away. She sat still and motionless 
among the deepening shadows. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

A TEMPTATION. 

When Madelaine Jastram looked up again, 
Bolton Wargrave was standing before her. 

* So,' she said, in an icy voice, 'you think 
I have fallen so low that even yon may come 
to exult! To-day's work must have pleased 
you rarely.' 

* No,' he answered ; * I would have given a 
great deal to prevent it. Had I known that 
old fool had come to Nice, I would have 
stopped him before he reached your house, if 
I had been obliged to throttle him in the 
highway.' 

' I can believe that,' she said. * I under- 
stand — you do not like anybody else to inter- 
fere with your prerogative of tormenting me.' 

' That may be it,' he replied, calmly. 

' Will you go away ? ' she cried, ' or must 
I have my servants sent for the police? I 
warned you what I would do if you set foot 
again upon a spot of ground that belonged to 
me. Don't fancy me crushed by what has 
h appened this day. It does not affect me any 
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more than it would that stone image yonder ; ' 
and she pointed toward a statne which stood 
at a little distance. 

* I am not going yet,' he said. * The last 
time I saw you I told you that I had discovered 
a secret you would give your soul to hear. 
You knew I was telling the truth.' 

* I do not think I even noticed what you 
said.' 

* All the same, I said it, and I have come 
to-night to tell you what it was. You need 
not lift your eyebrows ; I know of course you 
would not believe unless I brought you proof 
that would be indisputable for the whole 
world.' 

She turned her face aside ; her very attitude 
showed that she had ceased to listen. 

* You had better hear,' he said, moving 
quickly, so that he stood again in front of her. 
* Mabel is not dead.' 

ShQ rose and walked away. K he had been 
a thousand leagues distant, she could not have 
appeared more unconscious of his presence or 
his voice. 

* Mabel is not dead,' he repeated. 'If you 
will look at this paper, you will be convinced 
that I speak the truth.' 

He took a folded letter from the breast 
pocket of his coat and held it toward her, but 
she passed on unheeding. He followed her. 
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* You had better look at it,' he said. 
She did not pause. 

* I saw that man who went out ! ' he called, 
an awful passion flaming into his face. ' Be- 
fore I am twenty-four hours older, I will force 
Julian Lascelles into a duel if you do not 
come back.' 

She walked on ; he followed. 

' Stop ! ' he said, ^ or I will put the story of 
Mabel and my discoveries in to-morrow's 
Journal.^ 

She stood still now. 

*It was my threat in regard to Lascelles 
that made you stop ! ' he cried, furiously. 

She walked more rapidly on. 

* Mabel's story,' he said ; * I will print it ! ' 
She looked back at him over her shoulder. 

* I have seen her grave,' she said ; ^ seen it 
a score of times. They could not prevent 
that.' 

'I have seen it, too,' he replied, ^and her 
name on the stone. All the same, Mabel 
never lay under. Stop an instant ; think with 
whom you had to deal. Even without the 
evidence I can give, you would see the pro- 
bability of what I say. It was the one thing 
of all others that it was desirable you should 
believe.' 

* Pah ! ' she said, contemptuously. * Some 
time I must have told you that was the fancy 
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which haunted me. You are trying to make 
use of it now.' 

' Will you look at these papers ? ' 

^ Whatever they seem to be, they must be 
forgeries, since they are in your possession,' 
she replied. 

' Look and see. You know the writing so 
well, that you could not possibly be deceived.' 

' I do not believe you,' she said. * Of course 
you trouble me ; that comes from the absurd 
fear which has gone with me for years ; but I 
do not believe you.' 

'It is not a matter for question,' he an- 
swered, in a tone as quiet as her own ; and 
they might have been conversing upon the 
most commonplace of daily affairs, for any 
evidence there was of emotion in either voice. 
^ Here is the letter. You could not be de- 
ceived in that writing.' 

For an instant she seemed inclined to take 
the paper he extended ; then she said, — 

' No ! Even if it were possible to believe, 
I would not ! If lifting my finger could prove 
the truth, I would not make the sign ! ' 

' For Mabel ? ' 

* She is in God's hands — I can leave her 
there.' 

' For yourself?' 

* Were she here before me, I could only beg 
God to take her, for her sake and mine.' 
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* She is wonderful, this woman ! ' he ex- 
claimed, in French. ^ No wonder I love her 
— even I ! Come, come, read these letters ! 
If you do not, you will regret it when too late, 
for I shall never offer them to you again. I 
will follow up the clue, though, for myself ' 

* Ah ! Then you admit you have no cer- 
tainty ? ' 

^ Of her living, yes ; and it will not be 
difficult to learn where.' 

* Oh, give me the papers ! ' she cried. * I 
am so weak a fool that, if I did not pursue 
your falsehood to the end, I should always 
reproach myself. Give them to me ! ' 

She hurried back with a gesture as if she 
would have torn the package from his hands. 
He put it behind him. ' 

^ I might have known that all you wanted 
was to play on my silly fancy,' she said; *to 
make me listen so as to prolong this interview.' 

^ Only to make you promise ' 

' Promise him ! ' 

^ That if this paper ' — he selected one from 
the packet — * convinces you I have spoken the 
truth, you will do something for me — easy 
enough for you to do, but very important 
where I am concerned.' 

^ There is no promise of any sort that I 
would give you,' she answered. ^ The whole 
thing is too ridiculous in every way. Why 
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do you come to me with such a tissue of 
absurdities? Your power of invention must 
be growing weak if you are obliged to resort 
to a plan like this in the hope of tormenting 
me. Probably all you expected was to give 
me a new pang by the mention of Mabel's 
name ; but I can bear it, just because I know 
she is safe — ^beyond the power of this world to 
touch or harm.' 

He stood silent while she spoke, still holding 
out the paper. 

* It will be so very easy to convince yourself 
whether I speak truth or falsehood ! ' he said, 
coldly. 

* So you really have devised some new plot ? ' 
she said, looking at him with her searching 
eyes. ' What forgeries are they in which you 
hoped to make me believe ? ' 

* They are papers I could not have forged. 
Look at them, and you will see that they con- 
tain some things of which you know I am 
utterly ignorant.' 

* As if there were anything you would not 
find out ! Oh, go away ; I am tired ! ' she 
cried, impatiently. 

^ When you have looked at this paper,' he 
said. 

She snatched it from his hand. 

* At least it will put an end to your absurd 
attempt at melodrama ! ' she exclaimed, as she 
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unfolded the paper. Her glance ran down the 
page ; a strange look of trouble, dread, mingled 
with a gleam of wild hope, shook the stern 
pride of her face. 

He did not speak; he took another paper 
from his pocket and waited. When she 
reached the end of the page she was reading 
and raised her eyes, where hope and increduUty 
struggled, he held the other sheet toward her, 
saying,— 

' Eead this, too ! ' 

She took it ; she did read — more eagerly 
than she had done the first. When she 
finished, her limbs were shaking so violently 
that she could not stand; she put out her 
hands aimlessly, like a person suddenly stricken 
blind, and sank back into her seat, turning her 
face from him. 

^ It can't be true,' she murmured ; ^ it can't 
be.' 

* You know that it is,' he replied. ^ It is so 
strange, so unexpected, that you cannot realize 
it ; but you know it is true.' 

^ Of course he has invented it,' she mut- 
tered again. ' What for, only the devil who 
possesses him could tell ! but it sounds pro- 
bable in its very impossibility ! ' She stopped 
— then cried out : ^ Ah, go away ! I never 
asked — not mercy — not even a favour of you 
— go ! I do ask that now. What have you 
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to gain ? what can you hope ? I have ex- 
hausted every form of suffering — you know it. 
Why do you waste your time trying to devise 
some new one ? ' 

^ I brought you these proofs,' — he sUghtly 
emphasized the word — ^ to serve a purpose of 
my own ; but, setting that fact aside, do you 
know to-night I pity you enough ? It's an 
odd word from my hps ! I pity you enough, 
so that I think I would have done it in any case.' 

^ He pities me ! ' she cried. ^ Ah, I had 
fallen very low — down in the mire for every 
passer-by to trample on — but I have reached 
a new depth of degradation this day — I have 
lived to be pitied by liim ! ' 

^ We are losing time,' he said, calmly, * and 
just now time is precious to me. You have 
read those papers — you are forced to believe ; 
you cannot credit the story, but you feel its 
truth. Do you want the clue which shall set 
your mind at rest ? ' 

* Oh,' said she, ' a bargain — buying and 
selling ! What is it you want, demon — my 
soul?' 

>A very trifling thing,' he answered, stiU 
with unruffled composure. * I am an invete- 
rate gambler, as you know. I have lost at 
Monaco, day after day. I have been selling 
my jewellery. I have raised ten thousand 
francs. You have never played ? ' 
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' No,' she said, with mingled impatience and 
contempt. 

^ I was sure of it ! I am superstitious, like 
any genuine gambler. I want you to go to 
Monaco to-night, — ^take my ten thousand 
francs and play for me. I know you will win.' 

^ That was the bargain you wanted to 
make ? ' 

* Just that ! If you will do it, to-morrow 
you shall have the clue you need. Wait — of 
course, you will not take my word. This will 
convince you that I mean to do all that I have 
promised.' 

He took out a letter. She made no move- 
ment to receive it. He held it before her 
eyes so that she could see the signature. 

' Will you go to Monaco ? ' 

Certainties though the papers looked, she 
could no more realize the possibility of what 
they asserted than if she had been asleep and 
dreaming. 

One thought was clear in her mind : If she 
consented to do what he asked, the whole 
world of Nice would know it by the next day, 
and Julian Lascelles would hold his life free 
from her henceforth. He would be convinced 
of her guilt in every crime with which she 
had been charged. The woman who, after the 
exposure of the morning, was hardened enough 
before the day ended to exhibit herself at a 
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public gaming-table, regardless of the crowd, 
every one of whom had already heard the 
disgraceful disclosure which had just befallen 
her, must be a woman capable of anything — 
utterly lost and desperate. 

Julian Lascelles would have his life free 
from her. There would not remain the 
slightest fear of his ever endangering his future 
by approaching her. The dream in which he 
had indulged would fall dead — ^fade into no- 
thingness. She should have saved him, and, 
at least, whatever the past had made her, she 
was still womanly enough to long to accom- 
plish that. 

* I will go ! ' she cried. * I will go ! ' 

He gathered up the papers which she had 
allowed to drop, placed them and the letter 
in her lap, added the pocket-book with the 
ten thousand francs in bank-notes. 

* You must go at once,' he said, looking at 
his watch. 'You can get to Villafranca in 
time for the train.' 

She sat irresolute, though she still repeated, 
* I will go 1 I will go ! ' 

* You are to play as if for yourself — at least 
you understand the game, though you have 
never played — everybody does. Whether you 
win or lose, the bargain holds good.' 

* This is all the money you have left ? ' 

* Every penny — all I can raise for nearly a 
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year, except what the rest of my jewellery will 
bring.' 

^ If I were to take a little revenge by 
deliberately losing it ? ' she a&ked. 

' You will not do that — I can trust you.' 

a am going/ she said, springing to her 
feet ; ' I am going- If you could know how 
glad I am to do it — how glad I am to prove 
that I am utterly reckless and desperate, you 
would never have put the scheme into my head/ 

* To convince whom ? ' he asked. 

^Everybody — aU those people, the whole 
world ! ' 

' You mean Julian Lascelles I ' he said. 

' Perhaps they will hoot at me — drive me 
away from the tables. So much the better — 
let them do it — let them ! ' 

^ There is no danger of that ; the rules of 
the place are too strict.' 

' I'd be glad if they did— glad ! ' 

^ Still thinking of Lascelles I Ah ! it is just 
as well you are in that mood — ^for his sake 
take care that it does not change,' he said, 
slowly. 

She did not even seem to hear ; she hid the 
papers and portefeuille in her dress, and 
hurried towards the house. 

He followed closely enough to see her meet 
her steward at the entrance to the salons j and 
hear her say, — 
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* Pietro, the carriage — quick ! Send some 
bread and wine to my room — don't keep me 
waiting an instant ! ' 

Wargrave passed on through the grounds. 
Outside the gate his cabriolet was stationed. 
He got in, gave the order to the coachman to 
go to the Villafranca Station, and was driven 
rapidly away. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

WHAT HILDA LEARNED. 

Mrs. Morrison could think of nothing better 
to do, after the excitement and annoyance of 
the morning, than to have a nervous attack, 
and be put to bed as soon as she reached 
home. 

When a brief explanation from Mr. Bentley 
made him acquainted with the fact, the 
colonel's horror nearly equalled that of his 
wife. 

* We are disgraced ! ' sobbed the . little 
woman. * Everybody will blame us — they 
will say we urged them to go to that dreadful 
creature's house. Oh, I thought she was 
dead long ago — she ought to have been.' 

The colonel was ready to reiterate her 
words. Hilda had never seen him so shocked. 
The rapid explanations took place when the 
three first reached home — Hilda sitting by, 
white and silent. 

Then Mrs. Morrison had her spasm, and was 
put to bed, and the colonel had to be helped 
into her room and laid on a sofa, as nothing 
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bat his presence could induce her to remain 
there. 

Toward night his attfick of gout became so 
much more violent from agitation, that he was 
obliged to be carried off to bed in his turn, and 
Hilda attended him, while Walton watched 
over her mistress. 

When the two were alone, she gave her a 
good scolding — ^Walton would have scolded 
the Angel Gabriel without the slightest hesita- 
tion — and the remedy proved more beneficial 
than all the red lavender and sal volatile that 
Katey had taken. 

Walton had been in the service of Mrs. 
Morrison's father when that lady was a young 
girl, and had more influence over her mistress 
during one of these nervous attacks than any- 
body, not excepting the colonel, for the colonel 
could only coax and implore, and what his 
spoiled baby of a wife needed at such times 
was somebody who would force her to lie still, 
and so afford her nerves a chance of getting 
into order again, and Walton could do 
that. 

Walton had been in the room with the 
colonel when the others came back, and had 
heard the whole revelations. Of course the 
instant she was alone with her, Mrs. Morrison 
wished to go over the entire story again. She 
had already told it fifteen times. 
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* Oh, Walton, Walton ! the horror of it— the 
disgrace ! I fainted dead away.' 

'Yes, I know,' said Walton. *But now. 
Miss Katey, my dear ' — she often called her by 
that girlish name when there was no one 
present ; she had taken up the habit long ago, 
and Walton was the slave of habit — ' if I were 
you, I'd not think any more about it. When 
a thing can't be cured it must be endured.' 

* This can't be cured ! ' moaned Mrs. 
Morrison. 

' Then we'll call it done with and finished,' 
said Walton. * After all, it can't do you, or 
them that belong to you, any harm.' 

' No harm ! ' cried her mistress. * I declare, 
Walton, for a sensible woman you do sometimes 
say the silhest things ! ' 

' I daresay, ma'am,' returned Walton; *but 
this doesn't happen to be one of them — that I 
say and certify.' 

* To think of my having taken Hilda into 
her house — ^her very house I ' 

' Yes,' said Walton, dryly ; * a body would 
rather not have done it.' 

' And she has been so perfectly fascinated 
by the creature ! Oh, Walton, I am frightened 
out of my senses ! ' 

' Well, ma'am, since you have got to live it 
through and get over it,' said Walton, 'if I 
were you, I'd begin as soon as I could.' 
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* I can't ; it will kill me, I am sure.' 
Walton had too often heard similar declara- 
tions from her mistress's lips to be much 
alarmed. 

* Now, Miss Katey, what you have to do is 
to get some sleep,' said she. 

* As if I could sleep ! I should think you 
must be made of stone, Walton ! ' 

* It's good material for steady wear, ma'am,' 
replied Waltoru * Just let me raise you up 
and settle these pillows a bit.' 

* Of all people, that we should have met her ! 
As if the world was not large enough for us to 
avoid her ! ' 

* It's round,' said Walton ; ' and if folks tiike 
opposite directions, they must meet.' 

She raised her mistress as she might have 
done a child, patted the pillows into a com- 
fortable shape, laid Mrs. Morrison back, 
smoothed her hair away from her face, and 
looked rather as if she would like to carry the 
treatment as far as she might have done in 
the case of a child in years, and give her 
a good shaking. 

* Now, ma'am, you're comfortable,' she said. 
Probably Mrs. Morrison herself could not 

have rendered account of the impulse which 
kept her from contradicting Walton, as she 
certainly would have done her husband and 
Hilda in similar case. 
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' I had a repulsion toward her from the first, 
beautiful as she was. Nobody will believe it 
now, of course — ^but I had ! ' she exclaimed, 
after lying quiet for the space of a minute. 

No answer from Walton. 

' Is that Hilda^s voice in the corridor ? ' she 
asked, suddenly. 

' I think it is, ma'am,' said Walton. 

* Call her ; I want to see her.' 

' She must be on her way down to dinner, 
ma'am. It's full seven o'clock. Mr. Bentley 
wiU be waiting.' 

* Do let me see her for a moment — just a 
moment ! ' pleaded Mrs. Morrison, piteously. 

Her trembling voice and agitated face 
warned Walton that another crise was immi- 
nent. To gratify her caprice might probably 
bring it on ; to refuse her certainly would ; so 
there was nothing for Walton but to adopt 
the course which left room for a doubt. 

She went to the door and beckoned Hilda. 

^ Is mamma better ? ' 

Walton shook her head. 

' She insists on your coming in. Miss Hilda,' 
she whispered ; ' but don't stop a second 
longer than you can help.' 

Hilda entered the room and went up to the 
bed, saying softly, — 

' Are you better, mamma ? ' 

' I shall be after I have slept,' she answered, 
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smiling, and touching the girl's forehead as 
she bent forward and kissed her. * You will 
never think of that dreadful woman again, 
Hilda ? You promise me ? ' 

* I don't see how I can quite promise that, 
mamma,' Hilda replied. * You could not do 
it yourself.' 

' No, no ; but oh, I am so frightened when 
I think that you have been in her house ! ' 

' I do not imagine that she has contami- 
nated me,' returned Hilda, with a slight into- 
nation of scorn in her voice. * I think we 
ought all to do her the justice to remember 
that she tried h^r best to keep us away.' 

* All art ! ' murmured Mrs. Morrison. ^ But 
you promise me you will never speak to her 
again if she should ever try ' 

* Mamma, she never will ! Even from the 
little we have seen of her, I should think you 
might understand her character better than 
that.' 

^ Hilda 1 ' cried her mother, turning still 
paler, and raising herself suddenly among her 
pillows, * you frighten me 1 It would be ruin 
to you for life so much as to let that woman 
approach you again.' 

' But I never shall even see her, mamma. 
She will probably go away at once ' 

* If she does not we shall 1 ' broke in Mrs. 
Morrison. 
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^ Just let us put her out of our minds as 
much as we can. Of course I would do any- 
thing rather than meet her, though you may 
be sure she would not notice us in any way.' 

^ You can't tell what she might do. You 
can't tell.' 

'At least she will have no opportunity to 
approach us,' said Hilda, struggling to keep 
back a certain impatience she could hear in 
her own voice. * Please, mamma, put her 
completely out of your mind. Papa has just 
told me that he never wants to hear her name 
mentioned again.' 

Mrs. Morrison began to cry anew. Hilda 
had never in her life seen her so completely 
unnerved as by this affair. 

' I shall not have a moment's peace until 
I know she is gone. Oh, we might go to 
Kome or Florence — anywhere.' 

' Only that we cannot travel till papa has 
recovered from his attack of gout. Ah, now 
do, please, be a dear, reasonable little mamma. 
That poor lady cannot possibly harm us.' 

* You don't know, Hilda — ^you don't know.' 
Walton had been busy at a table a little 

distance off, arranging the bottles and vials. 
She came up now, saying, — 

' Excuse me, ma'am, but you really must 
not talk any more.' 

* And I must go downstairs,' said Hilda. 
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* Mr. Bentley will think that we mean to 
starve him outright.' 

She kissed her mother and hurried away. 
Mrs. Morrison sobbed for a few moments 
longer, and then fell asleep, to Walton's great 
satisfaction. 

Hilda found Mr. Bentley walking up and 
down the entrance-hall. She went to him 
and slipped her hand over his arm before he 
perceived her approach. 

* You will have to put up with my com- 
pany,' she said. ' Mamma is not able to 
come downstairs.' 

She led the way into the dining-room. 
The butler immediately served the soup, with 
an air of great dignity and reproof, which 
would have warned them both that they had 
sinned unpardonably in keeping the dinner 
waiting, only that they were talking too 
busily to notice it — a fact which was apparent 
to Monsieur Louis, and caused his manly 
bosom to swell with a still deeper sense of 
indignation and wrong. 

Mr. Bentley had been in the habit of mak- 
ing frequent visits at the house ever since 
Hilda could remember, and he had always 
petted and spoiled her to her heart's content. 

* Positively, I think you have grown within 
these last fifteen months,' he was saying as 
they entered the dining-room. 
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Hilda made a little disgusted grimace. 

' I am sure you will tell me that until I am 
forty,* returned she. 

*I hope I shall not have to/ he said, 
' otherwise we shall be exhibiting you as the 
young original giantess from some country 
with an impossible name, and you will have 
to invent a languag^ to match.' 

But though they both talked and laughed, 
it was not with their usual heartiness and 
ease; and Hilda at least paid so slight 
attention to her dinner that Monsieur Louis 
was more injured than ever. 

' You shall have your wine and cigar out on 
the terrace — it is a shame to stop in the house 
such a lovely evening,' Hilda said. 

So she established him there in comfort, 
and placed herself near, doing her best to talk 
and be gay, but wishing with all her heart 
that she could escape human society for to- 
night. Hilda's troubles had all come upon 
her at once, and so suddenly that she was 
fairly confused and stunned. 

The circumstances under which Charles 
Seaforth had gone away would alone have 
been enough to grieve her deeply — to have 
hurt and given him pain, however unavoid- 
ably ; but with an odd inconsistency she 
ahready missed him, though she knew it was 
better he should have gone, and found a relief in 
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the thought that she should not be tormented 
by prayers and pleadings. All the same, she 
missed him. 

Harder to endure was the consciousness 
which that conversation with Seaforth had 
forced upon her. She could no longer refuse 
to admit to her soul that for weeks past she 
had been living in a dream — that the motive, 
rather than the object, of that dream had held 
himself aloof from her life, save so far as kind- 
ness and pleasant attentions were concerned. 
Hilda was so humiliated and frightened at 
this thought that she dared not pursue it. 

But there was no suffering like that caused 
by Mr. Bentley's revelations. Hilda was so 
young still, that it was perfectly natural the 
great passion of her heart — (I use the words 
she would have done in her girlish habit of 
exaggeration) — should be friendship for a 
woman. 

With most girls that phase comes earlier, 
very soon after they enter their teens; but 
Hilda, as fate would have it, had not been 
thrown with any person of her own sex until 
meeting Madelaine Jastram, who had exer- 
cised that species of fascination over her. 

Hilda loved her mother dearly — they were 
more on the terms that two sisters might have 
been than those of parent and daughter. Hilda 
had the stronger will and the better judgment. 
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young as she was, and Mrs. Morrison rather 
demanded than offered support. Hilda loved 
her dearly, but, clearer-sighted than was per- 
haps well for her age, she saw her mother's 
weaknesses very plainly — her love of adulation 
— her coquettish impulses — her clinging to 
childish moods and caprices. 

At the same time, Hilda did justice to the 
better side of her mother's character — ^her 
genuine love and respect for her husband, 
and her honest desire to overcome her faults, 
though she had neither strength of will nor 
intellect to make much headway. She was a 
charming little body, pretty as a picture and 
graceful as a fairy, always ready for anything 
in the shape of amusement, and what was odd 
for a woman nearing forty — still so youthful- 
looking that she was exceedingly attractive to 
men — Mrs. Morrison had not the slightest 
feeling of jealousy toward young girls. She 
was an immense favourite with them, and 
perfectly adored Hilda, enjoying nothing more 
than the surprise of strangers when they 
learned that the tall damsel was to be called 
her daughter. 

The colonel and Hilda had been always on 
the most loving and intimate terms. Her 
father was Hilda's heau ideal of masculine 
perfection ; but these last days had brought 
her great pain where he was concerned. She 
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had perceived a certain hardness and estrange- 
ment, which forced her to realize that the 
time might come, when, if she wel:e forced 
to take some step in direct opposition to his 
will, this estrangement on his part might last 
for life. 

But just now all other sentiments and fears 
were held in abeyance by her sympathy and 
sorrow for the woman who had this day suffered 
a blow so cruel, an exposure and mortification 
(Hilda was so thoroughly feminine that per- 
haps this part of the misery struck her most) 
so unparalleled in its bitterness. 

Probably no power on earth could have 
convinced Hilda that Madame Jastram was 
guilty of the sins laid to her charge ; but even 
had she believed, her sympathy for the woman 
would have been stronger than her horror of 
the crimes. As it was, she could not have told 
clearly of what the lady stood accused. Her 
whole soul had so gone forth in tenderness 
and pity for the creature as she stood with 
that look of unutterable horror frozen upon 
the matchless beauty of her face, that even 
Mr. Bentley's clear, pitiless voice and sterner, 
more pitiless words had failed to bring other 
than a vague comprehension to her mind that 
Madelaine Jastram was banned, doomed, of 
all women the most wronged, either by the 
force of ciroimistances or the sins of others. 
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But guilty, no ! Had Hilda tried to believe, 
her soul would have refused to give credence 
to the facts. 

She. had always been much attached to Mr. 
Bentley, but she felt to-night a strong, unrea- 
soning bitterness towards him for what he had 
done, and a certain resentment against both 
father and mother for the vindictive anger 
with which the colonel had spoken, and the 
misery and fright by which Mrs. Morrison 
had allowed herself to be so completely over- 
come. 

Never in her whole innocent life had any 
. feeling shaken her so deeply as the grief and 
indignation which moved her this day. 

When her mother fainted, almost before 
Mr. Bentley's terrible revelations ended, Hilda 
had been forced to follow those who carried 
Mrs. Morrison out. She remained beside her 
in the room to which she had been borne — 
quietly applied such remedies as Pietro and 
the Egyptian brought. The doors were open ; 
she could look across the corridor into the 
apartment where Madelaine Jastram stood; 
she could see her distinctly standing there as 
if turned to stone ; she could see, too, the 
guests as they turned away — could catch 
their broken conversation, their exclamations 
of anger and disgust. 

It was their cowardice which moved her 
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most ; their fleeing as if the beautiful creature 
had been pronounced plague-stricken, each man 
and woman rushing away, regardless except of 
personal danger, leaving the sufferer to die in 
solitude. How could they look in her face 
and believe her guilty ? But guilty or not, 
after having, against her wiU, forced their way 
into her house, how could they thus insult 
her helplessness I She was alone — shunted, 
forsaken — ^they a little world in themselves. 
Separately, no one could have done anything ; 
jointly, they might, at least, have given to their 
departure a semblance of decency and humanity. 

For the first time in her life Hilda's soul 
was in revolt against society — its meanness, 
its treachery, its selfishness. 

Twice she would have rushed forward, 
scarcely knowing what she did, and stood 
beside the woman in her awful solitude, had 
not Mr. Bentley forcibly held her back. She 
uttered passionate words of reproach, to which 
he paid no attention, saying only, — 

* You are a child, and your duty is to obey. 
In your father's name I command you not to 
stir.' 

She had already gone over and over the 
scene since she left the house. One thing 
she remembered — Julian Lascelles had de- 
parted before the catastrophe occurred. She 
recollected hearing some person mention his 
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disappearance when the guests were leaving 
the refreshment-room, and at the instant her 
: thought had been, — 

* He did not even come to find me — ^to speak 
once.' 

But after the denouement^ though she 
thought of him, it was not in connection with 
herself. 
V Had he only been there,* she reflected, *he 
would not have been so miserable a coward — 
I know he would not.' 

Probably she could not have told what she 
would have expected him to do had he re- 
mained — scarcely to attack the crowd single- 
handed, but she had a vague, wild idea that he 
would have discovered some means of stemming 
the current — ^would at least have lifted his 
voice in the accused woman's defence, and 
found burning words which might have shamed 
the poltroons into a show of decency. 

Very much the same train of reflection was 
still in her mind as she and her father's guest 
sat on the terrace amid the pleasant gloom of 
the early evening. Mr. Bentley was too 
shrewd a man, too accustomed to reading the 
thoughts of others, not to be able pretty dis- 
tinctly to foUow hers, taking into conjunction 
what her conduct had been in Madeleine 
Jastram's house — ^for he had known that she 
, went back to speak to the woman — and her 
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manner when, on their return home, Mrs. 
Morrison's iUness rendered it necessary for 
him to give the colonel a hasty account of 
what had happened. 

Since then he had advised the colonel never 
to mention the woman's name. Hilda was 
too young to remember long the fascination 
the creature had produced on her. But as he 
sat watching her to-night, he changed his 
mind about forcing her into silence and avoid- 
ing the subject. 

One of those sudden inspirations which had 
so often done him good service in his famous 
career as barrister, and later as politician, 
moved him to speak. 

* Hilda ! ' he said. 
^ Yes ! ' 

She came slowly out of her reverie, and 
turned toward him. 

* All your life, Hilda,' he said, more gently 
than one would have believed his voice, ordi- 
narily so abrupt and stem, could have spoken, 
* you and I have been great friends. I am 
growing an old man. I have no children, few 
ties of any kind. I have always looked for- 
ward to your loving me still, and in a measure 
filling up the solitary existence which an 
elderly man like me must lead. ' 

A few tears rolled one after another down 
Hilda's cheeks, but she did not speak. 
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*You are angry with me — estranged from 
me — ^because my duty and my conscience 
forced me to expose a guilty woman.' 

*You needn't have done it in that harsh 
way ! ' cried Hilda, with a passion no creature 
had ever seen her exhibit— which she herself 
was ignorant that her nature held. *You 
need not in her house, before the whole world ! 
We were all there against her will. It was 
my fault — papa's — everybody's ! You might 
have waited. When we were gone you might 
have warned her. No, you need not have 
been so cruel. I can never forget it 1 ' 

* See,' he said calmly, * you think me cruel. 
Knowing nothing of the circumstances, you 
have faith in her ; yet you do not hesitate to 
condemn your old friend, whom you have at 
least found hitherto just and patient.' 

*I can't argue,' cried Hilda, ^I tell you I 
would rather have suffered anything personally 
than have had that happen.' 

* My child, men are obUged in any and every 
way to defend themselves against bandits and 
outlaws, the same as they are against veno- 
mous reptiles and beasts of prey.' 

* She lives alone — she avoids the whole 
world. I tell you we all forced ourselves 
upon her ! ' 

* Hilda, I did not begin with any intention 
of convincing you. There are many things in 
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that woman's history which I could not tell you. 
I only wanted to make you understand that 
you do a wicked thing, when from the sheer 
impulse of an undisciplined heart, you, in 
your ignorance, accuse those whom you have 
always found just and kind of harshness and 
cruelty.' 

Hilda's head drooped ; she wiped away her 
tears, and sat waiting for him to continue. 

* What I did to-day I would do again ; I 
could not die peacefully in my hed if I had so 
failed in my duty. Let that woman hold her- 
self aloof from all the world, and I will never 
molest her, but, now that I know she is still 
alive, whenever she attempts to break through 
the ban righteously pronounced upon her I 
will do my best to foil her arts.' 

* What arts had she used ? I tell you she 
avoided people ' 

^And yet was managing to make herself 
more and more known and talked about each 
day. Her charities, her kindness, they all 
held some deep plot, even to her pretended 
reluctance to visit or receive guests, and her 
forcing your mother to accept the position she 
took to-day in that house.' 

* It is done, and there is an end ! ' cried 
Hilda. * I shall never see her again ! I knew, 
before you — you told the story, this day was 
the last time we were to meet.' 
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' You knew it ? What do you mean ? ' 

* Because she told me with her own lips; 
she told me she could have no friends, no 
acquaintances, least of all, me.' 

* Least of aU you ? ' 

'Yes; not from any personal reason — she 
could Hke me, she said ; but least of all, me, or 
any other young girl like me, because her life 
was something set apart from the rest of the 
world, and some time to be forced to admit 
that I had known her might do me harm.' 

Mr. Bentley sat shading his eyes with his 
hand ; his breath came quick and heavily, 

* Was that the talk of a designing woman ? ' 
continued Hilda, with this new energy which 
had so suddenly developed itself in her nature. 
* Was that using art and craft ? She knew I 
had never been so attracted toward any person 
in my life ; I told her so. I told her I would 
give the world to be considered worthy to be 
cared for by her.' 

* My God ! ' she heard him mutter. 

* I did, and that was the answer she made 
me ! Did it look as if she wished to entrap 
me or anybody into an intimacy, an acquaint- 
anceship even? Why, she begged me to do 
what I could to persuade people to let her 
alone ; she had a little rest here, she said, and 
if they did not leave her to herself she must 
flee, and she was tired, tired. Why could you 
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not have left her in peace ? Oh, guilty or not, 
she has suffered enough — ^let her alone ! ' 

* My God I ' he repeated, turning his face 
toward her, so pale and agitated that he' 
looked ten years older than usual. * Don't* 
ever repeat a word of this to any human heing, 
not even to your father! Hilda, much as I 
love you, I declare I would almost rather have 
heard that you were dead than in any way 
exposed to that woman's influence.' 

' What has she done ? What ' 

' Child, child, be still ! You heard to- 
day ' 

^ I do not understand, it was all so 
vague.' 

* It is not a story for you to hear,' he 
said, after an instant's silence; ^not fit for 
you ' 

^ Oh ! ' cried Hilda, impatiently, * I cannot 
be kept wrapped in cotton all my life ! I am 
not a baby, I am a woman ! You can't tell, 
I can't tell, maybe sometime I shall be called 
wicked myself. At least let me always be able 
to remember that I was not hard upon those ' 
who had erred and suffered for their sins.' 

* Hilda 1 Hilda ! ' he exclaimed, * stop ; 
you don't know what you are saying. I 
believe it would kill the colonel if he were 
to hear you say what I have just heard.' 

Even in her excitement she felt a little 
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frightened at her own words when his answer 
made her realize what they had been. 

'I suppose I ought to be ashamed,' she said ; 
* somehow I cannot be. I never felt so strongly 
in my life.* 

* When you are older,' returned Mr. Bentley, 
severely, * no one can hinder you forming 
opinions and acting npon them, even being 
a wicked woman, if you will it. At present 
you have one plain, clear duty — to obey your 
parents, and neither in act nor word to go 
contrary to their wishes.' 

* I would not annoy or trouble either of 
them for the world,' she cried ; * I am sure 
you know that — ^you must know it.' 

* That's my good child,' he said, in a softened 
voice. * I want you also to try and believe 
that what I did was only done because I knew 
it to be right. What I felt when I saw you 
standing in that room you will never be able 
to understand; My one thought was to save 
you — ^to snatch you away— — ' 

He paused abruptly, and, after a brief silence, 
continued, in his grave tone, — 

* It is better to leave the subject now ; do 
not bring it up again. Forget, if you can ; at 
least let your father and mother see that you 
are trying to forget. That woman's name is 
not one to be mentioned by your lips.' 

Their conversation ended there. Hilda 
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went upstairs to inquire after her parents. 
Mrs. Morrison was asleep; the colonel free 
from pain, but so tired out by the physical 
sufferings of the past eight and forty hours, 
that he could only drowsily bid her good- 
night. So she returned to the terrace and 
Mr.. Bentley, and they spent a pleasant enough 
evening, though, with his usual acuteness, he 
perceived what a change there was in her in 
many ways ; and he sighed — as elderly people 
will in such cases — ^to see that the little girl 
he had petted and loved was so completely 
lost in the budding woman before him, that 
he could hardly realize she was she same. 

As Hilda was passing through the upper 
haU to her chamber, she saw the door of her 
mother's dressing-room ajar. Walton was 
seated in the easy-chair by the table ; a book 
lay before her, but she had fallen fast asleep. 
Hilda knew that she had been up most of the 
previous night with the colonel, and would 
gladly have taken her place ; but to propose 
it would be an offence, so at least she thought 
she would sit down and wait till Walton woke, 
as she felt in no mood to go to bed. 

She crossed tl^e floor softly and peeped into 
the apartment beyond. Mrs. Morrison was 
slumbering soundly. Hilda went back to the 
easy-chair, took a cushion from the sofa, and 
slipped it behind Walton to make her position 
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more comfortable — afraid of a lecture if Walton 
unluckily should wake and discover the liberty 
she was taking. She succeeded without dis- 
turbing the good old soul's rest. As she pushed 
the shaded lamp a little further away, her eyes 
fell upon the book which lay beside it; she 
caught a name — ^Adelaide MandeviUe. 

It was a rather bulky volume, but Hilda 
managed to raise it without making a noise, 
went round to the other side of the table, 
seated herself on an ottoman, and began to 
examine the book. It was a collection of 
Causes cilehreSy or, more correctly, a series of 
biographies of men and women who, from 
their previous position or the magnitude of 
their crimes, were likely to have the details of 
their lives eagerly sought for by the curious. 

It was a book that Hilda knew she ought 
not to touch — one from which she would have 
shrunk at another time; but she could not 
resist the temptation to know the secret con- 
cerning the woman who had so completely 
charmed her: she must and would. She 
turned to the opening chapter of the sketch, 
whose details I shall give as briefly as possible. 

Adelaide Jefferson was the daughter of an 
American, well known in his day as a diplo- 
matist of unusual talent. He had married a 
Swedish lady famous for her beauty. Their 
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child was bom at Stockholm, while he was 
minister there. From thence he was ap- 
pointed to St. Petersburg, then to Madrid. 
Even as a little child Adelaide was remark- 
able for her loveliness and her varied talents ; 
and the wandering life they led while she was 
young made the different European languages 
so familiar to her, that it would have been 
impossible to decide which was her native 
tongue. 

Mr. Jefferson died. His widow paid a visit 
to America to arrange certain business affairs, 
then returned to Europe, living sometimes in 
one continental town, sometimes in another. 
She was a woman of talent, artful, unscrupu- 
lous ; accused of being a secret emissary of 
the Eussian court ; yet always managing to 
keep a certain position. 

At sixteen, she married her daughter to 
Edward Mandeville, the presumptive heir to a 
good title — a man almost forty. He was am- 
bassador at Vienna. A child was born of the 
union. About two years after that — (Adelaide 
was only eighteen) — her husband took her to 
England. They led a rather retired life for a 
few months, though the young wife's wonder- 
ful beauty was the theme of every tongue, 
and it was the fashion to make pilgrimages 
into Yorkshire in the hope of getting a glimpse 
of her. 
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She ran away with Sir Arthur BellinghaiBP 
during a brief absence of her husband, a man 
whom she was supposed scarcely to have 
known — ^had met only a few times in Yienna. 
They fled in Sir Arthur's yacht ; it was driven 
out of its course by a heavy storm. When 
they reached Ostend, Mr. Mandeville was 
already there ; a duel followed within an hour. 
Sir Arthur was killed ; Mr. Mandeville received 
a wound, which, at the time, was reported not 
to be dangerous. He went back to England, 
and commenced proceedings for a divorce. 
Adelaide followed ; was said to have concealed 
herself in the house as a maid-servant for the 
purpose of steahng her chUd ; and was sus- 
pected of an attempt to poison both her sister- 
in-law and husband in order to put an end to 
the proceedings for the divorce. 

The trial came on. She did not appear. 
The case was a brief one — the evidence over- 
whelming. Even the story of the suspected 
poisoning came out, and in her attempt to 
leave the town in which she had been stopping 
she was assailed and hooted by an infuriated 
crowd. 

Mr. Mandeville took his sister and child, 
and sailed for Greece. 

First, news came of his sister's death — 
then the child died — then Mandeville suc- 
cumbed to his wound, dying quite suddenly. 
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* Adelaide was seen at Brussels — ^was recog- 
nised, and had to flee. On several occasions 
a similar retribution overtook her. She was 
known to have gone to Sweden, then all trace 
of her was lost for several years. 

At last the papers once more rang with her 
name, but it was to report her death. She 
had perished during an earthquake — some- 
where in South America. 

» 

Hilda read the whole. She could not resist 
the terrible fascination which the dismal story- 
possessed for her. 

Suddenly she felt somebody twitch her arm. 
She looked up. Walton was bending over her 
with a terrified, angry face. 

* How dared you touch that book ? ' she 
whispered. 

Hilda pointed wamiugly towards her 
mother's chamber. Walton hurried across 
the room, and softly closed the door. 

* How could you do it ? ' groaned Walton, 
as she returned. 

* I could not help it — I saw her name.' 

* I believe the colonel would kill me ! ' 
Walton groaned again. 

^ I shall never tell any one.' 
Walton was shaking from head to foot. 
Hilda had never seen her so moved. 

* To think of my being such a fool ! ' she 
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gasped. * I found that book several week» 
ago, when I was putting some boxes of old 
papers to rights. I must needs go and hunt 
it out to-night, of all others.' 

* There is no harm done,' said Hilda, con- 
solingly. 

* No harm ! I tell you the colonel would 
almost turn me out of the house. He would 
never forgive it.' 

Hilda soothed her as best she could. 
Walton would not hear of going to bed, so 
Hilda arranged a sofa comfortably for her, 
persuaded her to lie down, and went away to 
her room. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

BEDEEMING HEB PLEDGE. 

The Monaco gaming-tables are not in the 
town itself, but established on a hill beyond, 
distant five or six minutes by rail, and having 
a separate station called Monte Carlo. 

On leaving the train you mount a steep 
ascent — a sort of staircase built along the side 
of the cliff — ^pass through the gardens, on by 
the miniature theatre, and come out into an 
open space, — ^in front the Hotel de Paris, 
behind the ca/e, to the left the casino. 

Nothing could be prettier or more animated 
than the scene, though it reminds one so 
much of some charming stage effect, that one 
almost expects to hear the prompter's whistle 
sound, and see the whole vanish. 

Turning your back on the square, and 
going out upon the terrace, you find yourself 
overlooking the sea. On a moonlight evening 
it is like gazing away into Paradise to stand 
there and watch the radiant sweep of waters 
— ^you forget that Pandemonium lies close 
behind. 
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It was not mucli after eight o'clock when 
Madelaine Jastram entered the casino. 
Bolton Wargrave met her on the steps. He 
did not attempt to speak, but motioned her to 
follow, and walked on in advance. 

From the concert-room, which fronts on 
the wide corridor, floated the strains of one 
of Strauss' bewildering waltzes. Dulled and 
preoccupied as she was, the melody brought 
back to Madelaine Jastram's mind the recol- 
lection of her first ball, when she had been 
acknowledged the beauty of the stateliest 
court in Europe, and Maria Theresa's im- 
perial descendant had been the foremost of 
her admirers on that opening night of her 
intoxicating triumphs, so absolute and so 
brief. 

Those memories seemed to belong to 
another life — to have been the experiences of 
a past which appertained to another world, of 
which she had scarcely thought for years; 
but they came up so vividly now that for 
an instant she could fairly see the sweep 
of the royal ballroom, distinguish the faces 
which had surrounded her, hear words that 
had been uttered, and catch the sound of her 
own girlish voice in response. 

All the while she was walking steadily on 
through the corridor, in Bolton Wargrave's 
wake, conscious of thinking that it was quite 
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in keeping with the horrible exigencies of her 
fate that he should be the demon who guided 
her into this present hell. 

At the entrance to the gaming-saloons he 
stopped to exhibit his card of admission to 
the usher standing there. Madelaine mechani- 
cally stopped, too. She could hear the music 
still ; still it carried her back on its melodious 
flow to that far-off night, and through the 
slow confusion of her mind memory after 
memory shone out, ill-matched and unsuited 
to her condition as jewels laid upon a pall. 

Once more she saw Wargrave make her a 
sign to advance. She obeyed. They passed 
through the first of the rooms, and entered 
the long apartment beyond, filled with an 
eager crowd, but where, in spite of the num- 
bers, the stillness was so complete that the 
plaintive murmur of the sea surging up 
through the open windows could distinctly be 
heard, so sad and mournful, that one might 
have fancied it the echo of spirit-voices 
grieving over the folly and weaknesses of 
human kind. 

Still mechanically following Wargrave, 
Madelaine found herself standing at the lower 
end of the second roulette-table. Some man 
was just leaving his seat at the side of the 
crowpier. 

Wargrave drew the chair towards her ; she 
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sat down. Not a word had been exchanged 
between them since he met her on the steps 
of the casino ; not a word was exchanged 
now. 

As she seated herself and drew the chair 
close to the table, Wargrave stepped aside, 
though keeping his station sufficiently close to 
watch her movements. 

Madelaine was dressed in black ; a veil of 
embroidered lace fell over her face. She 
pushed it partially aside as she took her seat. 
Her features were still concealed, though 
perfectly recognizable if one looked closely. 

She remained for a few seconds leaning 
back in her chair, absently gazing down the 
length of the board.' She was not thinking 
of the crowd — not remembering how many 
curious eyes of recognition might be ugon 
her. She felt dead and cold, yet as if some 
new crisis in her evil destiny were close upon 
her. 

All the tables were full; a throng stood 
three and four deep about each table. Every- 
body plays at Monaco. I remember that 
formerly at Baden and Homburg people 
governed by the ordinary rules of conven- 
tional life (I mean those belonging to the 
Anglo-Saxon race) were a little shy; but at 
Monaco nobody seems ashamed and every- 
body plays, from grey-haired veterans to the 
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youngest debutante of the season. Utter 
recklessness is the order of the day. 

Madelaine sat still, watching ; at first 
automatically, almost wondering why she was 
there. She was well enough acquainted with 
the rules of the game — they are not difficult 
to learn or remember. One of the ushers, at a 
whispered order from Wargrave, placed before 
her a card marked with the colours and numbers, 
tod a huge pin sticking in its top. This was to 
enable her to follow the chances of the game for 
a while before playing, if she felt so inclined. 

But so far as Wargrave could perceive, she 
paid no attention to what was going on. Her 
eyes had a wandering, far-off look, as if her 
soul had strayed leagues away from the spot, 
and she were straining her physical vision to 
catch sight of it. 

Presently she took two thousand-franc notes 
from the pocket-book Wargrave had given her. 
She laid them by the croupier ^ at whose side 
she sat. Without a word the man, by means 
of his long wooden rake, pushed them to the 
croupier who sat at the middle of the table, 
before whom^ lay the piles of coin and paper, 
and whose duty it was to set the ball in 
motion which decided success or failure for 
the players. He counted out the gold, and 
in a moment the little heap of Louis d'ors 
was close by her hand. 
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A sudden excitement became perceptible in 
the room, but no noise. The unfortunate 
guilty of such indiscretion would have been 
instantly expelled, had he been the Prince of 
Monaco himself. 

A denser throng collected about the table 
where Madelaine sat. An Englishwoman 
seated next her, after overhearing certain 
whispers among the people standing near, rose 
from her chair with one awful glance, which 
was totally lost upon its recipient. Some 
eager bystander immediately took possession 
of the place, and Madame Jastram had not 
the shghtest idea that her neighbour had 
changed in sex and country. 

Quick whispers circled from lip to lip, but 
she did not observe that, either. Her own 
name was muttered among the lookers-on, but 
she was unconscious of it. 

A party of Englishmen — ^the famous Furnis 
among them — were laying bets as to whether 
it really was Madame Jastram. 

One insolent Frenchman pushed his way 
so close to her chair that his coat-sleeve fairly 
brushed her dress, but he felt no inclination 
to keep his stand after a gesture from War- 
grave had warned him that, whoever the lady 
might be, she was some person whom that 
gentleman did not intend to have annoyed. 

The son of Gaul tried to hold his own for 
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an instant, but his eyes speedily fell under 
the menacing glance which met his ; he knew 
Wargrave too well by reputation to desire any 
disagreement, and slunk away. 

Furnis and Fumis's companions were draw- 
ing closer to the table, not meaning to be 
impertinent, but anxious to decide their 
wager. In their excitement they spoke more 
loudly among themselves than they were aware. 
Several of the players looked round in an 
annoyed way, and a warning hush was uttered 
by the nearest usher. 

Wargrave stepped back a few paces from 
the table, and, with a pleasant smile of greet- 
ing, laid his hand on the shoulder of a young 
man who had been the loudest among the 
speakers and had mentioned Madelaine Jas- 
tram's name. 

* Northcote,' whispered Wargrave, * I want 
to pay you my share of yesterday's expedition.' 

* You are in a deuce of a hurry,' returned 
the youthfol EngUshman, who aspired to the 
doubtful reputation of being *fast,' and was 
therefore flattered by Wargrave's friendly 
notice. * What does it matter ? ' 

* Because I must pay my debt before I do 
you the honour of shooting you,' continued 
Wargrave, in the same mild whisper, the 
pleasant smile still on his lips ; * and, if you 
do not stop talking of that lady, I mean to 
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blow your brains out at precisely seven o'clock 
to-morrow morning.' 

It was not a cheerful announcement from 
the deadliest shot in Europe ; the very com- 
posure of his manner and voice gave it added 
weight. 

*I didn't mean anjrthing,' Northcote an- 
swered, speaking more rapidly, probably, than 
he had done in five years. The young man 
was by no means a coward ; but really to meet 
Wargrave in a duel would be about as mad as 
to commit suicide ! * Upon my soul, I didn't 
think!' 

' My dear boy,' laughed Wargrave, * nobody 
ever accused you of either weakness.' 

* Oh, I say ! ' exclaimed Furnis, bustling 
up ; * you know everybody, Wargrave ! Help 
us to decide our bet ! Isn't that Madame 
Jastram ? ' 

*I have not the honour of the lady's ac- 
quaintance, so I am unable to aid you,' re- 
turned Wargrave, coolly. * Do you mean the 
one in black yonder ? I've not seen her face, 
but I supposed it was Mrs. Furnis, until I saw 
you trying to get near her, then I knew, of 
course, it could not be she.' 

Furnis 's friends laughed, and that gentle- 
man tried to cover a slight confusion by saying, 
in a jocular tone, — 

' Oh, you thought I was too experienced a 
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bird to be making up to my own wife, did 
you ? ' 

* Not at all,' drawled Wargrave, * but I knew 
you would never dare bore her by doing it, my 
amiable Furnis.' 

There was increased laughter, wherein 
Furnis did his best to join, but with so ill 
a grace that one of his companions asked if 
he had the toothache. 

* You will all be turned out, if you make so 
much noise,' said Northoote, as he passed down 
the table. 

There was a silence ; nothing could be heard 
but the chink of the gold in the gamblers' 
fingers and the hoarse voice of the croupier 
muttering— for, in spite of what noveHsts say, 
I never heard one speak loudly, — 

^ Make your play, gentlemen ! ' 

Furms followed Northcote, and the rest 
went in his wake, quite ready to find some 
other way of deciding their wager than by 
watching the lady concerned, since it was 
evident that Wargrave made watching her a 
personal matter. 

Madelaine Jastram still sat mechanically 
regarding the course of the game, her mind 
yet so oppressed by those long-forgotten 
memories which the music had roused, that 
she almost forgot why she was seated at the 
board. 
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Again the weary voice was heard,-^ 
' Fdites vos jeuXy messieurs ! ' 
Madelaine pushed a pile of gold toward the 
croupier J by whom she sat, and said, — 

* 8ur les six premiers ' — (on the first six.) 
The man, by means of his wooden rake, slid 

the Napoleons on to his associate, who sat at 
the middle of the table, and the latter placed 
them in the position she had named. 

The little ball buzzed angrily round and 
round ; the croupier droned, — 

* Twenty-one — Impair — Passe.' 
Madelaine's gold was swept away. 

Again the order was given for the stakes 
to be put down. 

Madelaine played heavily, and lost. 

The next time she pushed a stake upon the 
red ; it would be a simple doubling in case of 
success. Again she lost. She threw upon 
certain numbers between twelve and twenty- 
four ; but the same evil chance pursued her. 

The two thousand francs were gone. She 
pushed two other bank-notes of the same 
amounts toward the croupier ^ and received 
gold therefore. She sat for a few moments 
waiting. Wargrave had resumed his station 
behind her chair; but his face betrayed no 
emotion whatever. 

Again Madelaine played and lost ; again and 
again ; losing always. 
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There only remained a couple more notes in 
the pocket-book — each for a thousand francs. 
She exchanged these for Louis d'ors. While 
waiting she moved impatiently in her seat, 
like a person oppressed by the neighbour- 
hood of some repulsive object, whose presence 
she felt without seeing. 

Wargrave walked away, and seated him- 
self on one of the sofas ranged against the 
wall. There was a fresh crowd about Made- 
laine now ; she seemed perfectly unconscious 
that any eyes were upon her — ^was so, in fact. 

She played again, and won. Having 
placed her stakes only between two numbers, 
she had almost retrieved her losses at a 
single throw. 

It would be useless to follow her through 
the game. She began playing at half-past 
eight ; an hour after, she had won sixty 
thousand francs and lost the whole in rapid 
succession. 

Wargrave came back just in time to see 
that. He was careful not to approach her 
chair, though he stationed himself where he 
could watch her. 

* I play on zero and the two first numbers,' 
he heard her say to the croupier. 

He leaned forward a little to see what she 
had staked, but was too far off to count the 
pile. 
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' Zero ! ' called the croupier. 

She had won. 

She signed the croupier to push the whole 
of her winnings upon the cipher. Wargrave 
stood impassible — just a shade paler, perhaps. 

' Zero ! ' rang out again. 

There was an immediate run upon zero. 
At the last instant Madelaine removed e^very 
Louis — ^playing merely on the dozens. Zero 
lost, and she won. Again she pushed a 
:3take toward the zero ; again she won. 

She did not appear to notice that she had 
done so ; the call of * make your play ' did 
not rouse her. 

' JRien ne vaplus^ growled the croupier. 

She was too late, even if she had de- 
sired to remove her winnings — the amount 
made the maximum that the rules of the 
tables allow to be played. 

Wargrave still stood motionless ; but now a 
few drops of perspiration showed like beads 
upon his forehead. 

There was a moment of suspense. Buzz, 
buzz, went the little ball. 

' Zero,' said the croupier^ in his sleepy voice. 

Madelaine Jastram had gained a sum which 
went far beyond what Wargrave had hoped 
for even in his most sanguine expectations. 

' This table is closed for the evening,' 
announced the croupier. 



^ 
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All the players rose and hurried off to find 
seats at another board — all except Madelaine 
— she still sat there. As she raised her eyes 
they met those of Julian Lascelles fixed upon 
her with a look of such anguish that they might 
have moved a heart of stone. 

It was a mere chance, humanly speaking, 
which had brought Lascelles this night to 
Monte Carlo. He never played; was not 
even interested in watching the display of 
other people's weaknesses and insanities which 
are to be studied there by the curious in such 
matters. 

During his entire stay at Nice he had not 
gone thither more than twice ; but this even- 
ing, after leaving Madelaine Jastram's house, 
he had met a couple of young acquaintances, 
who were on their way to the station to take 
the train for that dangerous haunt. 

They urged him to accompany them, and 
he consented, remembering, troubled and 
excited as he was, that he might be able, by 
his example and persuasion, to keep them out 
of mischief. It was a positive duty, he felt, 
as the younger of the pair was the son of an 
intimate friend, over whom the father had 
begged him to exercise a little wholesome 
influence whenever the course of their wan- 
derings might happen to bring them within 
reach of each other. 
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The three got out of the train at Monaco, 
because the companion of Lascelles' Tele- 
machus had an errand at the house of a rela- 
tive estabUshed there. They stayed for some 
time — ^residents of the dull town are too glad 
of guests to part with them easily. When 
they went away, Lascelles proposed walking 
over to Monte Carlo, instead of taking a car- 
riage. Every quarter of an hour that he could 
keep his companions out of the casino was 
so much clear gain to their pockets and their 
morals. 

So, from one cause and another, it was late 
when the three entered the gaming-saloons. 
Madelaine Jastram's extraordinary run of luck 
had begun. As Lascelles saw her sitting there, 
surrounded by the curious crowd of whom she 
was so utterly oblivious, with that strange look 
of preoccupation, which seemed caused by her 
vital interest in the chances of the play, his 
first impulse was to deny the evidence of his 
own senses ; his second, to rush out of the 
room. 

But he stood still and watched her. Stake 
after stake was won. Still he stood there. 
Presently he heard a man just behind him 
say in French to some person, — 

* She will gain ! They say she broke the 
bank at Homburg four years ago. That is the 
way she got her fortune. She was down to 
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the lowest ebb — had just a hundred francs left 
when she went to the tables.' 

The remark would not be worth repeating, 
except that it shows, plainer than pages of 
description could, the tales already reported 
in connection with the woman who had this 
day been overtaken by an exposure so com- 
plete and so pitiless. Doubtless the words 
had an effect upon Lalscelles, though he would 
not have believed it. And the answer — he 
heard that, too. 

' What will you ? The least the devil can 
do is to help his own ! ' 

So few hours had elapsed — ^yet probably 
there was not a soul in the rooms but knew 
that the mysterious beauty of the Hermitage 
had been proved to be the infamous Adelaide 
Mandeville. Lascelles was ready to turn 
furiously upon the two speakers, but as they 
spoke they moved away, and his very passion 
brought its own reaction. He looked again 
at the beautiful woman sitting so reckless of 
the wondering eyes fastened upon her. Could 
any creature short of a fiend have chosen this 
night, of all others, for her first appearance in 
that place ? He remembered that the two 
men were justified in their censures ; that to 
interfere would only be to debase the woman 
still further — ^if that were possible — than she 
was doing by her own deliberate action; so 
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he stood there until the last stake was played, 
the great pile of gold heaped upon the zero, 
and the croupier called, — 

' This table is closed.' 

And Madelaine looked up and met Lascelles' 
gaze. 

What was it that he read in her eyes ? He 
asked himself that questign even in the frenzy 
of the moment ; during the weary weeks 
which followed he asked the question over 
and over again of his soul ; but he found no 
more answer later than in the confused agony 
of this first instant. 

Was it hardened guilt which he read in the 
pale,, set features ? — guilt which was even glad 
to throw off the restraints that, during a brief 
season, the exigencies of a deep-laid plot, foiled 
before its consummation, had forced upon 
her ? Was it sheer desperation and craving 
for excitement, to which she could now yield 
because the object for which she had restrained 
herself was proven a failure ? 

Was it either of these sentiments, or some- 
thing more potent and irresistible than these 
influences — the following-out of the decree 
of some relentless, implacable power which 
ruled her destiny ? 

He asked himself this question then, and 
often afterward. God help him, he loved 
her ! The reflection was prominent above all 
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others in his mind — he loved her ! There he 
stood, bewildered and stunned by the force of 
the varied emotions which convulsed his soul. 

Madelaine Jastram raised her eyes and met 
those of Julian Lascelles. She showed no 
sign of emotion; not a line of her face 
changed. She looked full at him without the 
slightest sign of recognition ; looked at and 
beyond him, as she might have done had her 
glance chanced to' rest on the commonest 
hireling employed about the table. 

Lascelles turned and walked away.^ He 
was capable of only one thought, one wish : 
weak desires, stern judges would have pro- 
nounced both ; but very natural when you 
remember that he loved this woman, that she 
was the sole to whom his heart had ever gone 
out. He was wishing that he might have 
4ied on leaving her presence after that inter- 
view of a few hours previous, which had filled 
him with such pity and respect. 

He turned and walked away I He might 
live to be old ; fate might have many blows 
in store ; he might be obliged even, in another 
sphere of existence, to suffer as an expiation 
for sins committed in this ; but neither here, 
or in the endless sweep of lives beyond, could 
he ever suffer a pang so intolerable as that 
which tortured his soul now. 

He turned and walked away. 
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When he had disappeared, Madelaine rose 
from her chair. Wargrave had approached 
and was standing beside her. She motioned 
him to take charge of his gold, tried thrice 
to speak ; but no words escaped her parched 
lips. 

Then she, too, turned and passed out of the 
apartment, moving slowly and mechanically, 
like a woman walking in her sleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THEIB DECISION. 

A night's rest caused an essential ameliora- 
tion of the colonel's malady. He was free 
from pain, and though motives of prudence 
obliged him to keep his room, and refrain 
from any attempts to walk about, he could 
dress and lie on the sofa to be visited and 
made much of by the different members of 
his household, a stage of convalescence which 
is sometimes sufficiently agreeable. 

Hilda came as soon as he was up to tell 
him that the small mamma was very much 
better and had almost regained her usual 
spirits, sending him numerous droll messages, 
and promising him the light of her counte- 
nance before long. 

The colonel was kind and gentle, but Hilda 
felt that the cloud and distance which her re- 
fusal of Seaforth had brought between them re- 
mained, and it gave her exquisite pain, nor did 
her nature permit herto find support, as so many 
young people would have done, in a conviction 
that she was misjudged and hardly treated. 
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But her mind was too full still of Madame 
Jastram and her troubles for her to dweU 
upon her own special woes. The woman's 
name was not mentioned by the colonel, nor 
did he make the slightest allusion to the 
events of the previous day. 

Hilda read the English and American papers 
to him, not even skipping the share Ksts and 
the money article — those instruments of tor- 
ture which elderly gentlemen never will spare 
the luckless creatures doomed to the task of 
reading the daily journals aloud for their 
benefit, — and was amply repaid for the weari- 
some duty by her father's saying,— 

* Thanks, my dear ; I believe you are the 
only girl in the world capable of going through 
those without being asked.' 

* But you know how glad I am to do the 
least thing for you, papa,' she answered eagerly. 

The colonel would have displayed more 
self-abnegation than ever man achieved if 
under the circumstances he could have resisted 
showing her by an ostentatious sigh that her 
words reminded him of the important matter 
in which she had so lately gone contrary to 
his wishes. He sighed long and dolefully, 
but had the grace to feel somewhat ashamed 
when he saw Hilda's colour change and her 
lip tremble, saw too how hard she tried to 
repress even these signs of emotion. 
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He hastened to add in a playful tone, — 
' Since you are in the mood for acting the 
Good Samaritan, there ara some letters on my 
desk that I wish you would copy. I wrote 
them several days ago ; they are all on busi; 
ness, and I want to keep copies of them.' 

'I will do it at once,' Hilda said. *Hark! I 
hear Mr. Bentley's step ; he is coming to visit 
you, so I will take them to my room.' 

* Come in,' the colonel called cheerfully, in 
answer to his friend's knock, and the lawyer 
entered, deUghted to find his host looking in 
such tolerable case. 

HUda gathered up the papers, saying, — 

' You will have to entertain papa. Uncle 
Eichard, I am going to make myself useful.' 

' I think you are always that, in spite of 
being ornamental,' he replied, laying his hand 
affectionately on her head. 

^ Indeed she is,' added the colonel. ' Fancy 
her voluntarily reading to me the Times' 
money article, Bentley.' 

* A rara avis^ indeed, in the shape of a 
young lady,' laughed he. 

Even their playful commendation moved 
Hilda in her excited, nervous state, and she 
felt the tears so close to her eyes that she 
hastened to take refuge in a jest. 

^I'll not stop to be called bad names in 
dead languages,' she said, ^ and if I were you 
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I'd not remind people I was tliat wicked 
creature, a lawyer, by talking Latin.' 

* It is your own fault that you understand,' 
xetumed Mr. Bentley. * I have not forgotten 
your making me teach you, when you were not 
much higher than the table : why, you worked 
over the grammar like an Eton boy.' 

*And how disgusted Katey was,' laughed 
Hilda, calling her mother by her Christian 
name, as she usually did, to the horror of very 
•proper people. * She said I would grow up 
a blue-stocking, write my letters in Greek, 
wear no collars, have my hair cut short and 
turn philanthropist or lecturer, or something 
else dreadful.' 

* That last is popularly supposed to be the 
private mission a woman takes on herseK 
when she marries,' said Mr. Bentley. 

* You'd not have dared say that if Katey 
had been here ! ' cried Hilda. * See if I don't 
teU her, and she will punish you by finding 
some old maid to make love to you.' 

* I shall pack my portmanteau and be ready 
for flight at an instant's notice,' vowed he. 

The colonel laughed heartily at their non- 
sense, and Bentley, though in small humour 
for jesting, was glad by any means to restore 
Hilda to an appearance of her ordinary spirits. 
But the girl was relieved to get away to her 
room ; she found it very difficult to keep up 
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the assumption of childish gaiety which only 
so short a time before had been easy and 
natural. In all ways these were troubled 
days to her, and she was so utterly unused to 
care or pain, that to bear it with the composure 
she did, proved what capabilities of strength 
and self-reliance her character possessed. But 
this morning she had no leisure to yield to 
melancholy reflections, and instead of indulg- 
ing in fretful sentimentality over the fact, as so 
many young girls would have done, she had 
the good sense to be glad of anything which 
called her away from her gloomy thoughts. 

By the time she had finished copying the 
letters, Walton tapped at the door with a 
message from Mrs. Morrison. That restless 
little lady had remembered some commissions 
which seemed to her of vast importance, and 
she desired the old housekeeper to accompany 
Hilda into town to fulfil them. 

* Though goodness knows there's nothing 
but what might have waited till to-morrow,' 
grumbled Walton, * and there's a dozen things 
I wanted the servants to do, and not a hand 
will be lifted while I am out of the house.' 

* Nonsense, you cross old thing,' said Hilda. 
* The drive will do you good — ^you never stir 
out of doors. Nice might be a thousand miles 
off for all you ever see of it.' 

* Or should ever wish to,' retorted Walton. 
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' I can't help the world being fall of frivolity 
and sin, but I need not go and stare at it.' 

' It will rest your eyes after the contempla- 
tion of my perfections,' Hilda said, teazingly, 

* Good gracious ! ' groaned Walton, with at 
least a dozen exclamation points in her voice. 
* After that, the sooner we start the better: 
I really do need the air now.' 

In the meantime Mrs. Morrison had flut- 
tered off to her husband's dressing-room. 
She had exhausted on the previous night the 
poignancy of her horror and dismay over the 
position in which circumstances had placed 
her where Madame Jastram was concerned, 
and though she recurred to the subject at 
once, allowed herself to be consoled by the 
assurances of the two gentlemen that she had 
had no more to do with the visit to the villa 
than the rest of the guests. 

* Everybody was insane to get there,' Mr. 
Bentley said, ^ and, it seems, would go at any 
price.' 

* One must say for the creature,' added the 
colonel, *that she certainly did try to avoid 
the incursion.' 

' Or pretended to,' said Bentley. 

'Well, well,' returned the colonel, impa- 
tiently, * no matter about that. I am sick of 
the woman's name — ^for heaven's sake don't 
let us speak or think of her again.' 
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* I am sure I don't want to/ said Katey. 

* Only she has made me positively hate 
Nice/ 

' We can go away very soon ; the doctor 
was telling me only yesterday that a change 
would do us both good/ observed the colonel. 
^ He says colder air would be of benefit — we 
might go to Genoa, and later, on to Geneva.' 

* I don't care where it is,' pronounced Katey ; 

* and this dreadful Bentley will go with us, 
in whatever direction we may flit.' 

* Yes ; you need not hope to be rid of me 
for some time yet,' he answered. 

*I'1I consult Pason,' the colonel said. 

* Anyway a new doctor will be a comfort — I 
have small faith in him.' 

^ And I have not the slightest,' Mrs. Mor- 
rison replied, ' except when he orders what I 
like — a journey, for instance.' 

* A fair specimen of .the thanks medical men 
receive in the world,' said Mr. Bentley. 

*I think your profession get even fewer,' 
returned the colonel. 

* And deserve none whatever,' declared 
Katey, with her usual sauciness. * It is 
awfully nice to have you with us again.' 

* And awfully nice, as you call it, to be with 
you,' Mr. Bentley answered. ^ How Hilda is 
grown ! — that is the only change I see.' 

* Colonel,' cried Mrs. Morrison, * I really 
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believe he is trying to pay me a compliment 
— ^I do, positively 1 ' 

* I thought that was what you wanted/ 
returned the lawyer, always ready to indulge 
her in one of the sparring-matches in which 
she delighted. 

But the mention of Hilda's name brought 
back to the colonel's mind the troublesome 
subject of thought which had beset him for 
days, and which he had already discussed with 
his friend. 

' I wish one could have kept her a child for 
ever,' he said, abruptly. 

* She sufifers more than anybody from what 
has happened,' Mr. Bentley replied. * The 
wisest thing for the present is to let the matter 
drop and appear to forget it. You must not 
allow division to come between you and her, 
colonel, at this time — at her age.' 

* I'm not likely to,' interrupted Morrison. 
* I am afraid I have been a little cross, but it 
was from disappointment and anxiety.' 

' No woman was ever managed in that 
way,' said Katey, sagely. 

The colonel could not laugh just then, and 
continued gravely discussing the girl's inex- 
plicable conduct toward Seaforth. But when 
it had been regarded from every possible 
side, he was forced, if he hoped to regain 
any peace of mind, to accept Mr. Bentley's 
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counsel, supported as it was by his wife's 
opinion. 

* Let her entirely alone,' said the lawyer ; 
* that is the only thing to be done in such a 
case.' 

' I am sure it is,' added Mrs. Morrison, 

* The nearer you bring her to you, the 
more fully you show your tenderness and 
affection, the more hope there will be of 
influencing her — but you know that as well 
as I.' 

^ It would break my heart to have so much 
as a shadow between us ! ' exclaimed the 
colonel. 

^ And hers too,' rejoined his friend. 

* Yes, I am certain of that.' 

* She has loved Charley Seaforth all her 
life,' continued Bentley. ^ Suddenly it has 
occurred to her that she is a woman, and 
must put away childish things, so she puts 
poor Charley away among the rest.' 

* Is it that, or because she has met some 
man who has taken her girlish fancy ? ' asked 
the colonel, thoughtfully. 

* That may be ! In such case do not 
strengthen the fancy into a deeper feeling by 
combating it,' said Bentley. ^Humour it 
seemingly, and do a little delicate strategy all 
the while.' 

^ But admitting the fancy,' pursued the 
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colonel, in the same reflective tone, as he 
tried to pass their male acquaintances in 
mental review, * who could be the object 
of it?* 

^ I have not been here long enough to gain 
a glimmering of an idea,' returned Bentley, 
*but Mrs. Morrison ought to be able to tell 
us, if such exists.* 

Both men turned their eyes upon her at the 
same instant. She was seated in a low easy- 
chair close to the colonel's couch, dressed with 
exquisite taste, and looking so young and 
pretty that it was no wonder the lawyer, even 
while trying to condemn her as frivolous, 
admired her almost as much as her husband 
did. 

When a girl Mrs. Morrison had lived for 
some time in Spain ; since their marriage she 
and the colonel had journeyed from one clime 
to another, once wandering as far as the New 
World, and the adaptive little creature had 
somehow managed to catch the most charm- 
ing qualities of the women of the different 
lands in which she sojourned. She could use 
a fan as nobody else save a finished Seville 
coquette ever learned to do, and say dreadful 
things in a sweet, lazy voice, and with a grace 
which only a Southern woman could have 
equalled. 

' Dear madame, you ought to be able to tell 
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us,' repeated the lawyer, unable to resist her, 
though feeling more strongly than usual that 
he ought to disapprove — she was so utterly 
opposed to all his ideas of the typical conven- 
tional matron. 

* I know I ought,' she said, * and I am 
heartily ashamed, but I cannot.' 

' Because there is nobody,' said the colonel, 
with the decisiveness of a man who has made 
up his mind in advance. 

* I am not sure of that,' she said, playing 
with her fan, and looking prettier and more 
babyish than ever. She was quite able to 
read the barrister's thoughts, and thoroughly 
enjoyed his struggle between a longing to con- 
demn her for her departure from the rigid 
rules of propriety which regulate the conduct 
of the model matron in every country, and his 
admiration of her for the contrast between her 
grace and the stiflFness and inelegance which 
is, alas, so often the price paid by the M.M. 
for her reputation of aU the virtues. * Not in 
the least sure,' she added, with a flirt of her 
fan, and an aggravating little nod of her head^ 

* The deuce 1 ' muttered the colonel. 

* Mephistopheles, you mean,' laughed she. 
* I don't dare to speak the other name because 
Mr. Bentley is here.' 

* Don't forget that I am a lawyer, and like 
to go to the bottom of things,' said that 
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gentleman, vexed with himseK because lie 
could not disapprove of her so seriously as he 
ought. 

* I do believe he is teased,' she cried, turn- 
ing to the colonel. ^ George, I know he con- 
siders me dreadfoUy improper, and he wiU 
think worse of me when I teU him why I can- 
not answer.' 

* At least do tell us why you cannot,' said 
the colonel, smiling, as he put out his hand 
and raised hers to his Hps. * You're a bad 
little kitten — ^you always are after an illness.' 

* But yon IDie me ? ' 

* Just a trifle.' 

* Make him say so, too,' she half whispered, 
waving her fan towards Bentley, who sat erect 
as if he had eaten the poker by mistake. 

* I'll shoot him before midnight if he does 
not say he adores you,' vowed the colonel. 

* I will say anything rather than be exposed 
to the fury of an unprincipled, abandoned 
American,' said Bentley, obliged to come 
down from his stilts and laugh heartily. 
* Now about that imknown man ! ' 

* Exactly the subject upon which I can 
give you no information.' 

*Ay, but you promised us the reason of 
your inability,' rejoined the lawyer. 

* Oh — the reason ! ' she drawled, with a pre- 
tence of confusion. ' Well, if you must know 
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— I told you I was ashamed — I have been too 
much occupied with my own flirtations to 
think about Hilda, especially as I always con- 
sidered her Charley's property, and thought 
him quite capable of guarding her carefully 
enough.' 

She put up her fan in a pretended attempt 
to screen her face from Mr. Bentley's view, 
pulled her husband's hand down to her level, 
first kissed and then bit it, leaving a distinct 
impression of both rows of her pretty white 
teeth on the palm. 

* Is he disgusted, George ? ' she whispered. 
^I don't dare look at him — just take a peep 
and tell me.' 

The colonel could have hugged her in his 
delight at her kittenish ways and freaks, and 
I fear their companion was not in much sterner 
case, in spite of his ideal, and his faith in the 
model matron for whom, his admiration ought 
to be reserved. 

* So we are as much in the dark as ever,' he 
observed. 

* Utterly so,' laughed she. * I am not clever, 
thank heaven! but at least I am a woman ' 

* Thank heaven ! ' echoed the colonel, in 
rapid parenthesis. 

* Be quiet, goose I — and if I can't help you, 
certainly you cannot help yourselves. That 
is all the comfort I have to offer — pray make 
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the most of it ; I am sure you are welcome to 
the information. Never mind thanking me, 
Bentley, my dear, I can see by your face you 
want to.' 

While they were laughing at her nonsense 
a servant entered with a card, which he gave 
his mistress, and a packet of letters which fell 
to Mr. Bentley. 

* Mr. LasceUes, George, come to say good- 
bye — too bad of him to go away,' said Katey. 
' Show Monsieur in, Louis.' 

^It cannot be Lascelles, I suppose, whom 
she fancies ? ' questioned the colonel. 

Again Mrs. Morrison laughed and shook her 
head. She looked upon Julian as her special 
victim. 

^ He is only five-and-thirty,' said she ; 
* neither young enough nor old enough to 
attract a girl. No, no, you may both be as 
vengeful as you please, but you shall not 
make a holocaust of him ! I dote on the 
man.' 

* I am sorry I cannot stop to see this para- 
gon,' returns Bentley, rising. * These letters 
must be answered at once.' 

^ I wish there were no such things as letters,' 
cried Katey. 

^ So do I,' replied the lawyer, ^ except when 
I receive yours.' 

' I forgive you everything for that charming 
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speech,' said she. * It is horrid of you to run 
away, though.' 

* I shall have finished in time to drive with 
you,' he said, and hurried off to his own room 
before the guest could appear. 

Lascelles' visit was not a long one, and 
Hilda did not return before his departure. 

The very way in which he spoke of her, and 
the messages he left would of themselves have 
convinced Mrs. Morrison, had she needed 
proof, of the manner in which he regarded 
the young girl. He had no feeling toward 
her beyond admiration of her beauty and un- 
usual talents, and the little lady was sufficient 
judge of character to be certain that he was 
incapable of trifling with the peace of any 
woman. 

So she felt perfectly at rest, fortified in her 
beUef as to Hilda's indifference by the opinion 
she had stated to the colonel and Mr. Bentley, 
that the man was not at the proper age for a 
girl in her teens to make a hero of. It was 
easy for Mrs. Morrison to believe that a thing 
in accordance with her hopes and wishes was 
sure to happen, and she was ready, now that 
the first shock of disappointment had worn off, 
to be confident that Hilda's rejection of Sea- 
forth had been merely a chUdish caprice, which 
his absence would soon cause her deeply to 
regret ; and Katey liked a romance well enough 
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to find pleasure in the idea of reconciUng the 
young people by her astute machinations. 

As Lascelles reached the end of the Cimies 
road, on his return to Nice, he met the car-r 
riage containing Hilda and Walton. He signed 
to the coachman to stop, and descended from 
his cabriolet. 

* I feared that I should have to go away 
without bidding you good-bye,' he said. 

* You are leaving Nice ? ' Hilda asked, find- 
ing on the instant that courage which a proud 
woman, however young she may be, can call 
up to hide her pain. 

* I am on my way to the station now,' he 
answered. * My one farewell visit has been to 
the villa.' 

* I quite pity you for quitting Nice,' returned 
she. * It will soon be at its prettiest.' 

* I think I pity myself,' he answered, with 
a bitter meaning in his words, which, of course, 
was unintelligible to her. 

* Ah, then, at least it is not the traveller's 
Wandering Jew spirit that drives you away at 
such short notice,' she said, easily. 

* No ; I am obliged to go. I did not dream 
of such a thing myseK until yesterday — until 
last night,' he replied. 

* No bad news, I trust ? ' said Hilda. 
*None — only business,' returned he, forced 

to utter one of the petty lies which contact 
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with the world puts upon us, since we cannot 
wear our hearts upon our sleeve and cry out 
for pity when fate suddenly smites us to the 
ground, and crushes our very souls under its 
relentless heel, * Only business/ 

After all he uttered no falsehood. He was 
going forth upon the most urgent and 
important business of his life — that of forget- 
ting the woman whom he had lost for ever. 
He was conscious of thinking that his en- 
forced answer was a bitter truth, indeed. 

^ The misfortune of being a man,' said 
Hilda, studying his face ; with feminine quick- 
ness noticing that its customary gravity had 
deepened to sternness, imderlined by pain, 
and ready to forget herself in pity for him, 
fearing that the matter involved was one 
which caused him trouble. 

^ Just that/ he said. 

* At least I wish you a pleasant and pros- 
perous journey,' she said in haste. 

* Thanks,' he answered : * and I wish you the 
brightest spring that evei waa found, even at 
Nice and at your age.' 

And as is so often the case in this odd 
existence, the cordial wishes which either 
expressed stung each in turn like a cruel, 
deUberate mockery. She wished him a 
pleasant journey — ^to him, who must wander 
from land to land with the ghost of a mur- 
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dered love for a companion ! He wished her 
a joyous spring — to her, who, encountering a 
trouble for the first time in her life, felt — as 
the young always do at such a crisis — ^that 
the world had come to an end. 

So they both kept silence for an instant 
after those speeches ; then LasceUes said, — 

* I am going from here to Florence.' 
^Ah!' 

' You like Florence, I think ? ' 

^ Very much. I lived there a good deal 
when a little child.' But the words called 
up Seaforth's image — ^poor Seaforth, whose 
devotion dated back to those childish days — 
and added to her trouble. She hastened to 
say : * We shall not see you in Nice again 
this season ? ' 

* Not this season. Perhaps, though, I shall 
have the pleasure of encountering you some- 
where ; Mrs. Morrison told me that she was 
rather in a mood for wanderings.' 

A few more pleasant Words on either side, 
then she bowed, reiterated her adieus, and 
bade the coachman proceed. She was smiling 
to the last. She felt as if she were driving 
away into the darkness, but she smiled still. 

All the way home she talked to Walton, and 
appeared so calm, so like her usual self, that 
— shrewd as she was — the old body had no 
suspicion her young mistress had met other 
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than a common acquaintance, to whom, once 
left, she would scarcely give a second thought. 

Two hours later, Julian Lascelles was 
speeding away toward Genoa, hoping, as 
many another disappointed man has done 
before, to find in the haste and change of 
travel some relief from the mental pain which 
beset him day and night, robbing existence of 
all brightness, every pleasure of its zest, and 
bringing a loathing and contempt of his own 
weakness to add to his misery. 

And in the solitude of her home — that 
retreat into which the world against her will 
had forced its way, and rendered unendurable 
by the recollection of the disgrace she had 
suffered there — sat the woman whose image, 
strive as he might, so persistently filled 
Lascelles's thoughts. Then one day the 
idlers of Nice learned that Madelaine Jastram 
had disappeared. The spot where she had 
hoped to rest at least in quiet, had become for 
the time of all places the fullest of suffering, 
and she fled in her turn ; but the experience of 
life left her no hope of finding the relief and 
forgetfulness with which the man who loved 
her had set forth upon his wanderings. 
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